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Dedication 



To the millions who, though still in the churches, are distressed 
by persistent doubts about the existence of a God in social rela- 
tion with man, and by the unfounded fear that without such a 
faith nothing will remain but the ignoble philosophy, "let us eat 
and drink; for tomorrow we die/' 

And to those other millions who have given up the belief in 
a God to be praised and supplicated, but need the moral help 
and inspiration that churches acceptable to them could give. 
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Foreword 



The manuscript of The Reformation of the Churches was 
complete at the time of my father's death, late in 1946. 
In fact, it had been completed several years earlier; but my 
father, not fully satisfied, kept revising it. With the excep- 
tion of changes necessary to bring the manuscript up to 
date, the book stands substantially as I received it from my 
father at the time of his last illness. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to E. Burdette Backus, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, and to my 
wife Frances Leuba, who prepared the manuscript for pub- 
lication. 

CLARENCE LEUBA 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 



Preface 

James H. Leuba, for many years professor of psychology 
at Bryn Mawr College, gave expression to Ms lifelong in- 
terest in religion in such books as A Psychological Study of 
Religion, The Belief in God and Immortality, The Psychol- 
ogy of Religious Mysticism and God or Man? He devoted 
the last years of his life to writing The Reformation of the 
Churches, an attempt to show the organized churches how 
to become "instruments of spiritual progress within the 
framework of modern knowledge/* by changing the means 
they now employ to achieve their ends. Professor Leuba 
saw the need of a fundamental reorientation of the churches, 
a "Reformation" even more thoroughgoing than that in 
which the Protestant churches were born, involving the 
complete adoption of a naturalistic philosophy in harmony 
with modern science, and the development of techniques 
appropriate to that philosophy. 

Professor Leuba's last illness prevented his final revision 
of his manuscript, and his son entrusted the labor to me, 
since my work as a minister has been carried on from a 
point of view almost identical with that expressed in Pro- 
fessor Leuba's book. Beyond bringing the material up to 
date in a few places, I have made only minor changes in 
the text. In some cases, it has not been possible to obtain 
complete references for material that is quoted. 

I am grateful for having even so small a part in calling 
this important work to the attention of those concerned with 
the imperative need of bringing the institutions of religion 
abreast of the best thought of the day. 

E. BTJBDETTE BACKUS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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INTRODUCTION 



Religion and the Churches 

FOR MOST MEN, life is a struggle to obtain as satisfying a 
place in the world as possible, often without much regard 
for the welfare of others. Hence, there is ruthless economic 
competition among individuals, as well as disastrous wars 
among nations. 

It is not lack of knowledge or of resources that dooms 
many to die of starvation and compels nations to be pre- 
pared to repel military aggression or to seek safety in the 
United Nations. Ignorant though we still are, the road to 
peace and happiness is open to us if we would take it. 
When the good things of the earth are enjoyed by everyone, 
and when all men or at least a majority of them have 
renounced comfort and power acquired at the expense of 
others, class hatred and war will be eliminated; a "Kingdom 
of God" upon earth will become a reality. 

What is wanted primarily, then, is moral improvement. 
For, necessary though knowledge is, it is only a means which 
may be used either to help or to injure. With chemicals one 
may cure, or kill; with high-power propaganda one may 
enlighten and thus promote brotherhood, or deceive and 
thus arouse angry passions. Failure to employ the means at 
our disposal for the general good is the root cause of the 
present distressing situation. 

Fortunately, that cause is now widely acknowledged. It is 
becoming customary to contrast our great material achieve- 
ments with the moral backwardness of a world filled with 
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selfishness and hatred. After paying tribute to the physical 
sciences., a president of the Rockefeller Foundation once 
remarked that, after all, "the real problem is the study and 
control of human development and behavior/' 

The root evil and its remedy are known. Where and how 
is the remedy to be secured? 

Religion is commonly pointed out as the source of moral 
or spiritual * improvement; but, though much is heard about 
the necessity of "religion," very little is heard about the kind 
that is needed. Since the churches are the custodians and 
disseminators of the different religions, we are to look to 
them for the remedy. The complaint has been growing, 
however, that the churches are inefficient, that they fail to 
do what they claim and are expected to do; they are even 
accused of standing in the way of moral progress. What 
modifications, then, must the churches undergo in order to 
become more effective and intellectually acceptable instru- 
ments of human welfare? 

One obtains from the following figures some idea of what 
the Protestant branch of the Christian church alone, in the 
United States and Canada, costs in energy, time and money. 
In 1944 there were over 200,000 Protestant congregations in 
the United States and Canada, served full or part time by 
at least 150,000 ministers. There are more than two hundred 
institutions of ministerial education in the two countries 
combined. In addition there are an untold number of Sunday- 
school teachers. 

The purpose of this book is to point out the fundamental 
cause of the weakness of the churches and to offer sugges- 
tions for a reformation that would make them efficient in- 
struments of spiritual progress within the framework of 
modern knowledge. 

1 1 use the word "spiritual" with some misgivings, for, too often, it carries 
a load of imaginary meaning. In this book the word does not imply anything 
supernatural. It designates the higher reaches of the mental life, the mental 
activity referring to the good, the beautiful and the true. 
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The present time is judged by many to be ill chosen for 
such an undertaking. The general political and social insta- 
bility inclines many even among those who do not look 
with entire approval upon the traditional beliefs and wor- 
shipsto resist at present all attempts at any substantial 
change. They see safety in the maintenance of the status 
quo. On the other hand, it may be said (with much reason) 
that the more the churches are needed the more necessary 
it is that they should be as helpful as possible. 

There are many signs that a religion from which the 
miraculous dogmas have been eliminated leaving as its sub- 
stance the practical, ethical teachings of Jesus could play 
a major role in the social "reconstruction" of the postwar 
era. And so I proceed in the hope that the reader, whatever 
his religious association, will be receptive to the facts and 
arguments advanced here. 

First, we must obtain a clear idea of what our churches 
are. As organized embodiments of Christianity, the churches 
aim to better humanity both in the present and in the 
future and to realize the highest values of life. However, 
an institution must have some recognized way of seeking 
the realization of its purpose; and the specific way offered 
by our churches, as well as by the churches of all the reli- 
gions, is an appeal to, and a reliance upon, supernatural 
beings. It is the means then, and not the purpose, that differ- 
entiates the established religions from all other institutions. 
That our churches also use natural means of action does not 
invalidate the preceding statement. 

Confidence in the supernatural is in clear evidence among 
the noncivilized, who know, or think they know, three ways 
for satisfying their needs and desires whether it be for food, 
for protection against disease and other enemies, for success 
in war or for anything else. Appeal to personal beings, 
whether men or gods, is one of them; it is classed as religious 
behavior when the appeal is to supernatural beings. The 
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other two ways are magic and what I shall call the "natural" 
way. In magic the aim may be the same as in religion, but 
the means are different. Whether it is directed toward human 
or superhuman beings, or toward inanimate objects, the 
action of magic is that o a coercive, physical power; it is 
not an attempt to gain the help of superhuman beings by 
social means such as offerings, praises, supplications. On 
going to the hunt, for instance, the noncivilized man is likely 
to make an offering to his God (religion), and to perform 
coercive rites (magic); but he also sharpens his weapon 
(natural means). There are those among us who continue 
to do likewise: a Christian mother, anxious for the safety of 
her aviator son, commends him to the keeping of God; at 
the same time, she ties a sacred medal about his neck; and, 
in addition, she assures herself that he has a parachute. 

Therefore, what distinguishes the religious way of life of 
the noncivilized is not its purpose or aim since this can be 
practically anything but its use of social relations with one 
or several divine beings: the worshiper offers them presents, 
praises them, supplicates them, communes with them. 

It is not otherwise with the Christian churches, What 
distinguishes them sharply and unambiguously from other 
organizations from the Ethical Culture and other humanist 
societies, for instance is not their aim but their specific 
means for reaching it. 

With the aim of the churches, in so far as it is expressed 
in the spirit and the intentions of Jesus of Nazareth, no re- 
sponsible person needs quarrel The fundamental question 
we are facing is, therefore, the efficacy of the worship of God 
in the struggle for more and better life. 

The belief in superhuman beings seems to have made its 
appearance as early as man himself. It is absent from no 
primitive population now in existence. For all of the'm, there 
is a world peopled by various kinds of powerful beings, 
usually invisible, who control or interfere with what goes on. 
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This book is not the place for the long history of the origin 
and development of the conceptions of superhuman beings. 
However, a momentous feature of the passage from a mul- 
tiplicity of gods to monotheism must be mentioned. The 
many early supernatural beings were thought of in human 
or animal forms. The one all-inclusive, divine Power of 
monotheism cannot be so conceived, but it can be thought 
of in man's mental image. The God of our churches feels, 
thinks and wills. He differs from us only in that he possesses 
these human powers in a complete, a perfect, way: his will 
is omnipotent and he is morally perfect. 

He keeps the allegiance of men only in so far as his exist- 
ence seems to them required in order to explain the universe, 
and to the degree that they find real or imaginary help and 
comfort in his worship. As a matter of fact, his field of direct 
action, and therefore the help we get (or think we get) from 
him, contract as natural laws are discovered and as a better 
social organization and more knowledge satisfy more fully 
our needs and desires. He remains on his throne, but his help 
is less frequently sought. We know now that weather and 
fire are determined by natural laws, not by the intervention 
of an all-powerful Divinity; we rely more and more upon 
insurance, the physician and the scientist to protect ourselves 
against unemployment, old age and disease. 

His field of direct action contracts still farther when the 
psychologist discovers that mere belief in a God able and 
ready to help and comfort works, in many circumstances, as 
effectively as would an actual divine intervention. The de- 
light of being loved does not require that one should be 
loved; it is sufficient that one should believe oneself loved. 

Whether the ultimate reality may be conceived otherwise 
than as a thinking, feeling and willing Being, is a difficult 
question which need not be considered now. 

I have made it clear, I hope, that in its critical part this 
book is concerned with religion as embodied in our churches, 
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not with religion understood as "the search for a value 
underlying all things," or as "active devotion to the highest 
good/' or otherwise still. The Roman Catholic religion is not 
"a search for a value underlying all things." Very far from 
that. It does not search; it claims to possess and to teach the 
truth. And that is true of all the religious organizations that 
have ever existed. The search for truth is philosophy or 
science, not religion. When the philosopher, seeking a unify- 
ing principle, has as he may think discovered God, he may 
then fall on his knees and worship. If so, he has passed from 
the philosophical to the religious attitude. As to "devotion 
to the highest good," it is doubtless present in the higher 
organized religions, as are also awe and reverence; but these 
activities, attitudes and feelings are conspicuous in many a 
disbeliever in the traditional dogmas. This book is concerned 
with religious institutions that are distinguished from other 
institutions by their worship of supernatural powers and by 
their concern for the welfare of humanity. 

1 insist upon the specific characteristic of our churches, 
and of the organized religions in general, because failure to 
keep it in mind is the main cause of the confusion in which 
most of the endless discussions about "religion" begin and 
end. The specific means of action of the churches is disre- 
garded, while aims and achievements by other means are 
spoken of as if they were the characteristic features. And, 
because these latter features are praiseworthy, the churches 
are eulogized and commended as if their specific way of 
seeking to satisfy human needs were an indifferent matter. 

A college president bewails, for instance, the "paralyzing 
indifference" confronting Protestantism, but refrains from 
making clear whether he refers to disbelief in the efficacy of 
the worship 2 of a personal God (the means), or to luke- 

2 The word "worship" has a very wide connotation. It includes, of course, 
the several aspects of prayer. When thanksgiving, praise and supplication 
have been given up, worshipful experiences of high value, profoundly in- 
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warmness toward the Christian ideal of life (the goal), or 
to both. A great philosopher speaks eloquently to college 
students of the glory and power of "religion"; the students 
go home with the impression that they have heard a con- 
vincing defense of the churches they attend. As a matter of 
fact, this philosopher rejects the belief in the God of the 
religious and endorses Kant's statement: "Prayer, considered 
as an inner formal worship of God, and therefore regarded 
as a means of grace, is a superstitious delusion." 

The most surprising instance of this deplorable confusion 
is perhaps the perennial discussion of the relation of science 
to religion. Distinguished philosophers and scientists have 
been known to answer negatively such blind questions as 
these: "Are religion and science antagonistic?" "Is there any 
real conflict between the facts of science and the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity?" They have answered these queries 
without taking the trouble to say what they meant by "reli- 
gion" or what they considered to be "the fundamentals of 
Christianity." If one means by "religion" nothing more than 
devotion to the public good, or the search for truth, or awe 
before the mystery of life, there is no sense in those questions 
for then there is obviously no possible antagonism between 
science and religion. The questions make sense, however, 
when they refer to the religion of the existing churches with 
their specific, supernatural way of seeking to produce results. 

Many scientists have recently come forward as champions 
of "religion." As their prestige is great, their support has been 
joyfully and noisily acclaimed by the churches. Had these 
scientists taken more pains to make clear what "religion" 
they defend, their reception would have been much cooler; 
they might even have been received as wolves in sheep's 
clothing. As they all say very much the same thing, one of 

volving the will and the emotions, remain possible. For a description of these 
experiences, I refer the reader to the section entitled "Receptive Quietude 
and Spiritual Growth" in Part Three. 
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them may be taken as representing the group. Robert Andrew 
Millikan, Nobel prize winner for physics in 1923, deserves 
that distinction. The following statements are drawn mainly 
from his Evolution in Science and Religion, 3 and from an 
article in The Forum* 

According to Millikan, the distinctive feature of the Chris- 
tian religion is its aim, which may be formulated in the 
terms of the golden rule: "All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this 
is the law and the prophets." This rule is "the most potent 
and significant element in the religion of the Western World 
today." The task of religion is "to develop the consciences, 
the ideals, and the aspirations of mankind." As to the way 
offered by the religions for realizing the golden rule and 
developing consciences, he passes it in discreet silence as if 
it were of no consequence; he appears to know nothing con- 
cerning the nature of Christian worship. And yet, as a scien- 
tist, he knows that the realization of one's purpose and the 
solution of one's problems depend upon the method and the 
technique used; find an adequate method and technique, 
and the problem is solved. Progress in realizing the desires 
of the astronomer depends upon improvements in telescopes 
and other instruments. In the moral life, as elsewhere, suc- 
cess depends upon the means used. Why does this physicist 
refuse to take into consideration the specific method that 
separates the organized religions from other institutions? 
Does he perhaps imagine that, with respect to the aim of 
the churches, the method is unimportant? Or does he think 
that the worship of the God of the churches is a reliable 
method? 

What is his idea of God? It is not the traditional one, but 
what one would expect of a modern scientist. He tells us 
that God is "that which is behind the mystery of existence 

3 New Haven, 1927. 

*"What I Believe," The Forum, LXXXII (1929), 19S-201. 
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and that which gives meaning to it." Science shows us "a 
universe that knows no caprice, a universe that can be 
counted upon; in a word, a God who works through law." 
Also, "the God of science is the Spirit of rational order and 
of orderly development." Thus, this Christian Modernist 
agrees with Spinoza, the atheist so at least he was called 
who said: "By the help of God I mean the fixed and un- 
changeable order of nature." But Spinoza, unlike the Ameri- 
can physicist, never allowed himself to be mistaken for a 
champion of current religion. Understanding God as he does, 
Millikan cannot possibly believe that adoration, supplication, 
praise and thanks addressed to a transcendental God are 
legitimate means for furthering the practice of the golden 
rule. 5 

In the past, religious reformers aimed at no more than 
what they regarded as a return to the revelation set forth 
in the Bible. Today the reformation needed is not a blind 
return to seers and prophets of one and two thousand years 
ago, but a genuine acceptance of the revelation manifested 
in the achievements of millions of devoted searchers after 
truth. That revelation sets aside, first of all, the naive conceit 
making of man a perfect creation, separated by an impass- 
able barrier from the animal world. Since the original sin 
which, according to Genesis, gave man a knowledge of good 
and evilwas not a fall but a rise from the animal to the 
human world, the propitiatory death of the only Son of God, 
born of the Virgin Mary in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
becomes unnecessary. 

The revelation of modern knowledge goes beyond the 
elimination of that doctrine; it discards also the idea of an 
omnipotent and benevolent Providence in social relation 
with man; it does not countenance a worship treating the 
divine Power as a great vainglorious chief who demands 

5 Some of the preceding remarks about Millikan may be found in my 
God or Man? (New York, 1933). 
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and delights In thanks and praises, who waits to be suppli- 
cated before he will do the good supposedly in his power. 

The God of Millikan is not the God we hear of in con- 
nection with war. Almost on the same day during World 
War II, the newspapers reported, the prime minister of 
England publicly rejoiced that "the prayers of millions of 
Englishmen had been answered"; Hitler, in possession of the 
Sudetenland, thanked the Almighty for his blessing on "our 
path in the past" and expressed the pious hope that "in the 
future also he may lead our way to a bounteous Germany"; 
and in Spain General Franco assured his followers that "with 
God's protection" they would win the war! 

Let no one jump to the conclusion that if modern phi- 
losophy and science reject the traditional conception of God 
they are necessarily materialistic. On the contrary, they give 
support to idealistic or spiritualistic conceptions of the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe. 

I am not refusing to make allowance for the unavoidable 
irrationality of man. One of the wisest of men, Erasmus, 
wrote in The Praise of Folly that "no community can live 
happily and continue to exist without a good deal of non- 
sense and self-deception," and that "the truly understanding 
man is he who, with full realization of what he is doing, 
closes his eyes or good-naturedly goes along with the sham 
of his age." Very true indeed, provided it be recognized that 
this politic behavior is wise only within limits. The self- 
deceptions that, on the whole, work for the good of a com- 
munity are not the same at every degree of culture. As 
knowledge and mental training increase, the beneficent, un- 
avoidable dose of self-deception decreases; what was once 
beneficial may have become harmful. Important evils result 
from the current worship in the civilized countries. One of 
them is the official teaching that social relation with one or 
several supernatural beings is the real source of spiritual 
knowledge and inspiration. Such a teaching misleads hu- 
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inanity with, regard to what is most important to it namely, 
a knowledge of the real, the directly effective, means of 
spiritual progress. More will be said about this in a later 
section. 

It would not be a sufficient answer to the foregoing criti- 
cism to say that the churches do not limit themselves to their 
specific means of action. It is quite true that much church 
work is free from any reference to superhuman agents; it 
relies upon natural 6 forces. In civilized communities the 
churches could hardly limit themselves to their specific task 
the welfare of humanity through the worship of God and 
still remain in existence. But, if the extensive and valuable 
social work of the churches deserves commendation, never- 
theless it is not dependent upon their specific belief in the 
action of supernatural agents or even in their existence. 

Unless the churches can find a place for themselves within 
a world conceived as it is by scientists of the Millikan type, 
their days are numbered. In Dr. Karl T. Compton's words, 
God becomes "a great spiritual for<je operating through 
natural laws which are understandable and dependable and 
at least partly discoverable." 

To those who hold that, in our most advanced communi- 
ties, there remains no place for renovated churches because 
the good they do, or would like to do, is now done more 
appropriately and better by other agencies the state, pri- 
vate nonecclesiastical bodies such as ethical societies and 
humanist associations, and professional individuals such as 
educators, psychologists and social workers I would say 
that the reading of this book may change their opinion. 

I wish to say, finally, that there is no expectation in the 
mind of the author of a rapid transformation of all the 
churches of the land. Fundamentalist churches are far from 

6 1 contrast "natural" with "supernatural" here, not because I accept this 
distinction as a reality, but because it is involved in the traditional worship 
and is still deeply rooted in the public mind. 
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having been outgrown by all the people; that religious rear 
guard will remain with us for a long while. Intellectual and 
moral progress are distressingly slow. The fact that concerns 
us is that the progress of a large part of the people has 
not been reflected in the professed beliefs and practices of 
churches. Consequently, millions of people either are church- 
less or are doing violence to their own beliefs; they attend 
church merely because they are sympathetic with its ethical 
aim. The statistics offered in Part One are enough to justify 
that statement. 

Part One is a careful statistical study of belief in the tra- 
ditional God and in personal immortality among three classes 
of people: (1) the businessmen, lawyers and writers listed 
in Who's Who in America; (2) the scientists listed in Cat- 
telTs exhaustive directory, American Men of Science; (3) a 
limited number of college students. 

Part Two, which considers the intellectual confusion in 
the Christian churches, is concluded with a discussion of the 
fundamental evils arising from the attempt to maintain 
beliefs and practices opposed to established knowledge and 
rejected by a majority of the leaders in every walk of life. 

The need for a renovation of the churches having been 
set forth in the first two parts, Part Three offers suggestions 
for making them efficient instruments of spiritual progress 
within the framework of modern knowledge. After a section 
on a minimal and sufficient philosophy a section in which 
the dependence of humanity upon a transhuman creative 
force or power making for intellectual and moral improve- 
ment is shown the main functions that would fall to the new 
churches are described. 



PART ONE 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY: STATISTICS 



CHAPTER ONE 

General Summary and 
Interpretation 

STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE has proved to be of enormous value. 
But, although religious beliefs have far-reaching practical 
consequences, no reliable statistics were available when I 
began the researches reported here. It is not that statistics 
of church membership are lacking, but that they are utterly 
ambiguous. This fact is too well known to require elabora- 
tion. The reader may be reminded, however, that there are 
in the churches Modernists who "claim the right to translate 
the language of an obsolete metaphysics into terms of modern 
thought" and who, accordingly, worship with the believers 
while they think with the unbelievers. When to the disbe- 
lieving Modernists are added the throng of passive imitators 
and social climbers who swell the membership roll of the 
churches, who can say how many genuine worshipers of the 
God-providence remain? 

How misinformed people are on the prevalence of reli- 
gious belief among scientists may be gathered from the 
opinion of Pope Pius XI. In a statement on scientists and 
divine revelation made in connection with the inauguration 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences (October 30, 1936), 
he said: 

It is true that in times not so long gone some learned men, for 
reasons other than love of truth, have abandoned as prodigal 
sons the paternal roof of the religion of their forefathers. Espe- 

17 
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cially during the last century there were those who taught the 
false, rash argument that the findings of human science were in 
open contradiction to the teachings of divine Revelation. It is, 
however, a source of profound joy to our heart that in our day 
these prejudices are so evidently outmoded that there are few 
who really have studied the positive sciences and yet continue 
to sustain this error. 1 

According to The Catholic Encyclopedia, a work properly 
censored and bearing the imprimatur of John Cardinal 
Farley, Archbishop of New York: 

Revelation may be defined as the communication of some truth 
by God to a rational creature through means which are beyond 
the ordinary course of nature. The truths revealed may be such 
as are otherwise inaccessible to the human mind mysteries, 
which even when revealed, the intellect of man is incapable of 
fully penetrating. But Revelation is not restricted to these. God 
may see fit to employ supernatural means to affirm truths, the 
discovery of which is not per se beyond the powers of reason. 
The essence of Revelation lies in the fact that it is the direct 
speech of God to man. . . . The decree "Lamentabilf (3 July, 
1907) . . . declares that the dogmas which the Church proposes 
as revealed are "truths which have come down to us from 
Heaven." 2 

The opinion of the Pope quoted above is entirely at odds 
with the statistics presented here. 

In 1914 I undertook an investigation into belief in the 
God of the churches, and belief in personal immortality, 
among three classes of people: college students, the scien- 
tific men listed in CatteH's American Men of Science (con- 
taining at that time about 5,500 names), and members of 
the American Sociological Society and of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

In 1933 I repeated, in the same way, the investigation of 
the scientific men, using the latest edition of Cattell's direc- 

1 Reprinted in School and Society, XLIV ( 1936), 636. (Italics mine.) 

2 The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), XIII, 1. 
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tory containing about 23,000 names. The results, with those 
of 1914, permit a comparison of the proportions of believers, 
disbelievers and doubters among physical scientists, biologi- 
cal scientists, sociologists and psychologists. Moreover, in 
both investigations each scientific group was divided in two, 
the "more distinguished" and the "less distinguished. " The 
groups of the more distinguished are composed of the starred 
names in American Men of Science. 

Two years later I extended the research to four other 
classes as they were represented in Winds Who in America: 
bankers, other business people, lawyers and writers. 

The rules governing scientific statistics have been fol- 
lowed (see Note A in Appendix I); it is claimed, therefore, 
that the figures given here are valid for the entire groups 
investigated. In none of the inquiries were signatures re- 
quested. Had they been required, the number of answers 
would probably have been so limited as to be insufficient 
for reliable statistics. Was there not some danger in this pro- 
cedure? Are not unsigned answers in the field of religion less 
likely to be truthful than signed answers? I cannot imagine 
any plausible reason why it should be so. There is, however, 
at least one obvious reason for the reverse to be true: over 
one's signature one might be tempted to profess the belief 
that it would be socially advantageous to hold. 

I shall place here, instead of at the end, a summary of 
the more important results of these statistics. The reader 
will thus get quickly the substance of Part One. He will, 
however, not be competent to judge of the accuracy and 
reliability of the figures unless he reads this Part to the end. 
The more technical details and some other information of 
secondary consequence have been relegated to the notes on 
statistical method (Appendix I). 

It will have to be borne in mind that these statistics refer 
to .personal immortality and to the God of the churches 
a God in direct intellectual and affective relation with man, 
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a God who can and, under certain conditions, does answer 
men's supplications and that the rejection of a God so con- 
ceived does not commit one to materialism. The vast ma- 
jority of modern philosophers have professed belief neither 
in the personal gods of the religions nor in materialism but 
in a conception of the ultimate reality classifiable under 
"idealism" or "spiritualism." 

The diagrams of Part One show the main results. It appears 
that half of all the businessmen, lawyers and writers (taken 
together) listed in Who's Who in America, two thirds of 
practically all the men and women having the slightest 
right to be called "scientists," and the same proportion of 
the students of the intellectually superior colleges are unable 
to profess belief in the God worshiped in the churches. As 
to immortality, the situation, from the point of view of the 
believer, is only a little better. 

It is particularly significant that the smallest proportion 
of believers is found, first, among the scientists who know 
most about the mind, society and living matter; second, 
among the more eminent men in every branch of science; 
third, among the scientists and students of today as com- 
pared with those of twenty years ago; and fourth, among 
college upperclassmen as compared with underclassmen. 

The full meaning of these figures is evident when it is 
realized that a very large proportion of the intellectual and 
moral leaders of the country are accounted for. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of the physicists and biologists and much 
larger proportions of the other classes of scientists polled in 
these statistics are college and university professors. The 
businessmen, lawyers and writers belong to influential pro- 
fessions, and, since they have found their way into Who's 
Who y must be distinguished in their professions. 

The situation pictured by this objective study will not 
only shock many naive believers, but also distress them. 
They would be greatly relieved if they could accept what 
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this book claims namely, that what is in jeopardy is not the 
Christian ideal but the worship of superhuman beings. 

In their reluctance to accept these statistics, some people 
will seek to discredit them. They may raise the question of 
honesty: Have all those who have marked the questionnaire 
marked it according to their convictions? As to the genuine 
believers, I cannot imagine any reason for their putting 
themselves down as disbelievers. It is well known, however, 
that many unbelievers hide their unbelief, either because of 
an adverse public opinion, or because they think that "reli- 
gion" is necessary to the proper functioning of society. If 
these motives had a share in these statistics, the result was 
to make the number of unbelievers seem smaller than it 
really is. 

The moral qualification of scientists for unbiased opinion 
on religious beliefs has sometimes been questioned. It has 
been urged that pride of intellect is the curse of men of 
great mental power, that it blinds them to "religious truths" 
visible to the lowly. This accusation, addressed to a class of 
men whose task is the discovery and teaching of exact knowl- 
edge, is a foolish slander. In any case, it would not account 
for the order in which the several classes of scientists arrange 
themselves with regard to belief in God and immortality, 
or for the decrease in belief from 1914 to 1933, or for the 
difference between college freshmen and seniors, or for that 
between the more distinguished scientists and the less dis- 
tinguishedunless, indeed, one should push this explanation 
so far as to say that the degree of blindness to God and 
immortality keeps step with collegiate progress and scien- 
tific distinction. 

In order to account for the constant position of the physi- 
cists at the top of the list of believers and of the psycholo- 
gists at the bottom, with the biologists and sociologists 
between, the different kinds of knowledge possessed by 
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these several classes of people is to be taken into account. 
A physicist may think it useless to pray for divine action in 
physical nature, for he knows that the laws of nature rule 
in this sphere; but, because of his comparative ignorance of 
biology and psychology, he is, in those spheres, more ready 
to believe in God's action in response to human supplication. 
The moral life in particular may seem outside or beyond the 
determinism apparent to him in the physical world. The 
biologist, however, is aware that natural causes rule not only 
in the physical world but also in living matter; the sociologist 
has found that lawfulness extends even to the social world; 
and the psychologist has learned that human action also has 
definite natural causes. 

It seems necessary, in large part, to attribute the greater 
disbelief disclosed among the more distinguished scientists, 
among the higher college classes, and in 1933 as compared 
with 1914 to more knowledge, superior understanding and 
greater experience. These traits, or some of them, incon- 
testably go together with greater distinction in the sciences, 
progress in college and the present time when compared 
with the past. 

In order to account fully for these statistics, one other 
cause of disbelief should, however, be added to knowledge, 
understanding and experience namely, mental independ- 
ence. Sir Francis Galton, a pioneer in the exact study of 
personality, wrote: "The first of the qualities of especial 
service to scientific men is independence of character." It is 
indeed true that the discoverer of the new is not likely to be 
the man enslaved by generally accepted conceptions. To free 
oneself from the old, whenever knowledge shows it to be 
false, requires independence of mind. Other things being 
equal, the more complete one's mental freedom, the better 
the chance of rising in the world of science. Men eminent in 
the intellectual realm are men not only of great intelligence; 
they are, on the whole, distinguished also by energy, initia- 
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tive, independence and persistence. Of these qualities, at 
least initiative and independence tend both to weaken the 
forces of tradition and authority and to increase knowledge. 

Now, to set aside the authority of sacred institutions, to 
break with traditions hallowed by centuries of veneration 
and cherished by many to whom one is bound by ties of 
affection, is not easy to do. Even though knowledge should 
seem to demand it, a break may not be achieved except by 
those possessing a high measure of independence. Thus, that 
trait, helpful in attaining eminence in scientific pursuits, is 
also helpful in discarding generally accepted religious beliefs 
when knowledge condemns them. 

These causes, to which one seems compelled to ascribe 
the decline in the traditional religious beliefs, appear des- 
tined to continue their action, and probably at an accelerated 
pace. During the last century the progress in the under- 
standing of matter and of man, and the diffusion of that 
understanding, have increased in something like geometrical 
progression. If knowledge is a cause of the decline of tradi- 
tional beliefs, that decline will continue as long as knowledge 
increases. Independence of character will not cease to exert 
its influence and, under the liberating action of education, 
it will be increasingly effective. Nothing short of a mental 
deterioration of humanity could stop the increase of these 
causes of disbelief. 

Why are bankers, for example, higher on the list of be- 
lievers than writers or scientists? The banking business is 
dependent upon the maintenance of the capitalistic system; 
its disappearance would mean the disappearance of banking. 
Bankers constitute, therefore, a strongly conservative group, 
a bulwark of the present economic system. Now, the tradi- 
tional Christian religion is, itself, a powerful support of the 
existing order, for it places among its important commands 
obedience to established authority and readiness to accept 
one's lot on earth, however hard it may be, in the expectation 
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of heavenly compensation. Most writers and scientists, how- 
ever, are not so sure that the present economic theories and 
practices are the best, or that the ancient religious convic- 
tions, which have accompanied the rise of civilization, can- 
not be improved upon. Their dominant tendency is rather 
to look with appreciating curiosity beyond the existing order 
to something better and truer. 

I have been concerned with the beliefs of intellectually 
superior people, people who think in so far as people may 
be said to think at all on religious subjects. I have no sta- 
tistical knowledge to offer for the population in general. 
However, there is, apparently, widespread unbelief or, at 
least, indifference among all classes of people. In France, 
out of a population of 41,000,000 people, there are only about 
ten million Roman Catholics and one million Protestants. 

Those who hold that the Christian ideal of life is indis- 
solubly bound up with belief in and worship of the God of 
the churches will fear what is revealed by these statistics. 
Those who realize that, in the spiritual as much as in the 
material sphere, improvement of the individual and of soci- 
ety can be achieved more effectively by the application of 
scientific knowledge than by the worship of supernatural 
beings will rejoice at the weakening of the traditional beliefs. 



CHAPTER TWO 

College Students 

IN 1912 FOUR QUESTIONS were submitted to the students of a 
number of classes in nine colleges of high rank and in one 
average school. Some of these colleges were for women only. 

Because this inquiry was reported in full in The Belief in 
God and Immortality* I shall say here merely that 56 per 
cent of the men and 83 per cent of the women declared a be- 
lief in a personal God. This surprisingly great difference 
between men and women should not be taken as a gener- 
ally valid sex difference. No difference of that extent has 
been found when men and women in the same college have 
been compared. Since equally great differences have been 
found in the beliefs of the men attending different colleges, 
it seems legitimate to ascribe these very great differences, 
first, to the unlikeness of the social and intellectual strata 
from which the students of various colleges are recruited, 
and, second, to the particular religious atmosphere of each 
college. 

The deepest impression made by the answers of these 
students is the amateurishness of their religious beliefs. 
There is no generally acknowledged authority; each stu- 
dent believes as he can, and few seem disturbed at being 
unable to hold as true the tenets of the churches. In their 
circle, Christianity as an authoritative system of belief has 
broken down; and nothing definite, adequate and compelling 
has taken its place. In these thousand answers, only one per- 

1 Chicago, 1916. 
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son gives evidence of having been drilled in, and having 
kept, official beliefs. She confesses faith in a "merciful, lov- 
ing, just, all-powerful Father, Son and Holy Ghost known 
as the Trinity. The Trinity is a mystery/' The religious free- 
dom to which these documents testify is the glorious side 
of an otherwise dangerous situation. (In Note B may be 
found samples of the students' answers to the questionnaire. ) 

In 1933, I gathered statistics in two colleges concerning 
belief in a divine Being defined as "a God to whom one may 
pray in the expectation of receiving an answer"; and I added: 
"By 'answer* I mean more than the subjective, psychological 
effect of prayer." College A is of high rank and moderate 
size. Its students come from families divided among all the 
important Protestant denominations; it includes also a few 
Roman Catholics. It may be regarded as a fair representative 
of the colleges of the higher class. College B is known to be 
definitely radical in its leanings. 

Ninety-three per cent of the students of College A and 
90 per cent of those of College B answered the questions 
( see Diagram I ) . In the former college, only 31 per cent pro- 
fessed belief in the traditional God; in the latter, the propor- 

DIAGRAM I 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 

BELIEF IN GOD 

1933 

College A 

Believers 31% 

DisbeIievers-60% 

Doubters-105 

College B 



BeIievers11% 
Disbelievers 74$ 
Doubters-15% 
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tion sinks to 11 per cent. This surprising difference points 
obviously to corresponding differences in the circles from 
which these two colleges recruit their students. When the 
sexes are compared, in the same colleges, a somewhat larger 
proportion of women believers is found, but nothing like 
the one recorded in the inquiry of 1912 in which colleges for 
women only and for men only were compared. 

The most important feature of these statistics is the de- 
crease, in both colleges, in the number of believers from the 
freshman to the senior class (see Diagram II). In the radical 

DIAGRAM II 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

BELIEVERS IN GOD 
College Classes Compared 



1933 




College A 

Freshmen 34% 
Sophomores-37% 
Juniors 30% 
Seniors-20% 



College B 

Freshmen 20% 

Sophomores 14% BOMB 

Juniors 6% mm 

Seniors 5% 

For an explanation of Colleges A and B, see page 26. 



College B, believers in God have almost completely disap- 
peared by the time the students have reached the senior 
class. A similar decrease appears with regard to immortality. 
Confirmation of this finding comes from a research by 
Dr. Daniel Katz and Professor Floyd Allport. In 1926 they 
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carried out a comprehensive statistical investigation of the 
attitudes and beliefs of the students of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 2 It bears upon (among other things) religious beliefs. 
The manner in which they formulated the questions regard- 
ing God makes possible a comparison of their statistics with 
my own the only instance known to me where that is pos- 
sible. When they entered college, 39 per cent of the 1,500 
students of the College of Liberal Arts^of Syracuse Univer- 
sity believed in a God "to be supplicated through worship 
and prayer," and only 21 per cent at a later date. The time 
spent in college by the students between their first and then- 
second expressions of belief had varied from nearly one year 
to nearly four years. 

Of the students who entered the College of Liberal Arts 
believing in a God to be worshiped and prayed to, 47 per 
cent changed to another belief during their college career. 
Regarding these changes, the authors point out that it is not 
the atheist group that benefited most, but the group of be- 
lievers in a spiritual Being not to be influenced by prayer. 

A later study of a smaller group of students by Seth 
Arsenian points to the same conclusion, although he reports 
that, during their college experience, "more than half of the 
students developed a more favorable attitude toward reli- 
gion." To understand what that means, one has to know 
that "the characteristic of religious attitude," as defined for 
these students, "is a dominant desire on the part of the indi- 
vidual to seek to comprehend the Universe and to see his 
own unity with this cosmic totality." Becoming more "reli- 
gious," when religion is defined as in this quotation, does 
not mean acceptance of the traditional belief in a social 
God. One of Arsenian's conclusions seems to indicate that 
students who became more religious during their College 
years gave up belief in that God: 

2 Students' Attitudes (Syracuse, New York, 1931). 
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The majority of students (75%) report change in concept of 
religion during four years of college. The general direction of 
this change is from formalistic and restricted to a more liberal 
and encompassing understanding; from subjective, personal and 
contemplative to more objective, social and active approach; 
from reverential and mystic to rational and scientific viewpoint. 3 

In 1914, 95 per cent of all the students of College A an- 
swered questions on immortality. In 1933, 90 per cent of the 
students of College B answered the same questions, with the 
exception of those referring to the desire for immortality. 
College A has already been described as of high rank and 
moderate size, and College B as radical in its tendencies. 

The reader will note that Diagram III shows in both col- 
leges a markedly larger proportion of believers in immor- 
tality than in God (as shown in Diagram I). This feature 
appears in all the statistics. 

A highly significant result here, as in the case of belief in 
God, is the decrease in the number of believers from the 
freshman to the senior class. It is true that in College A the 
lowest figure, 60 per cent, is for the juniors. Nevertheless, 
taking all the students' statistics together, there is ample 
ground for affirming that in general a marked decrease in 
belief in immortality takes place with collegiate progress. 4 
My findings in this respect are confirmed by the research 
of Edward S. Jones. In The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
he writes: "Seniors are skeptical on the question of life 
after death, while the freshmen are for the most part con- 
vinced that there is plenty of justification for such." 

It is worthy of note that in College A, the only college in 
which questions on the desire for immortality were included, 

3 Seth Arsenian, "Change in Evaluating Attitudes During Four Years of 
College," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII (1943), 348. 

4 When I inquired as to an explanation for the increased number of be- 
lievers in immortality among the seniors compared with the juniors in 
College A, I was told by several students (including seniors) and profes- 
sors that the junior class was, by general acknowledgment, superior in 
independence and ability. 
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DIAGRAM III 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 

BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

1914 and 1933 

College A-1914 



Freshmen 

Believers 80% 
Disbelievers 15% 
Doubters-5% 

Sophomores 
Relievers 76% 
Disbelievers 1 9% 
Doubters 5% 

Juniors 

Believers 60% 
Disbelievers 32% 
Doubters 8% 

Seniors 

Believers 70% 
Disbelievers 24% 
Doubters 6% 



College B-1933 

Freshmen 

Believers 29% 
Disbelievers 44% 
Doubters 28% 

Sophomores 
Believers 20% 
Disbelievers 44% 
Doubters 36% 



Juniors 

Believers 14% 
Disbelievers 63% 
Doubters 23% 

Seniors 

Believers-5% 
Disbelievers 68% 
Doubters 27% 
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25 per cent of those who could not declare a belief in im- 
mortality nevertheless did desire it. The unbelief cannot, 
therefore, be due to an absence of desire for continuation 
after death. It is to a large extent the result of a growing 
recognition of the insufficiency of the foundation upon which 
the belief rests. Fifty-one per cent of the freshmen and 49 
per cent of the sophomores confess that they have never dis- 
covered any reason for their belief in immortality. That is 
astonishing; but it is even more so to learn that 45 per cent 
of the believing juniors and 40 per cent of the believing 
seniors are still in the same naive situation. These figures 
seem to show how little interest these superior young peo- 
ple have in a great religious issue, and how little indoctrina- 
tion takes place in colleges not controlled by religious de- 
nominations. 



CHAPTER THREE 

American Men of Science 

A FEW SCIENTISTS HAVE spoken out either for or against re- 
ligion, but until my investigation of 1914 x there was no 
exact, comprehensive knowledge of the beliefs of the whole 
group. 

For the purpose of this study, the men of science were 
divided into five classes: physicists, biologists, historians, 
sociologists and psychologists. Under "physicists" I included 
all the scientists concerned with inorganic matter, such as 
physicists proper, chemists, geologists, astronomers. The "bi- 
ologists" include all those dealing with organic matter: the 
biologists proper, physiologists, botanists. 

A first requisite was a list of these people. For the first two 
groups, I used Catteli's well-known directory, American Men 
of Science. The edition of 1910, the most recent one at that 
time, contains about 5,500 names. For the other classes, I 
used the membership lists of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society and the American 
Psychological Association. Cattell's directory and these lists 
should not be supposed to include only very distinguished 
persons; they include practically all those who have the 
slightest claim to recognition as scientists. 

The questionnaire used was the following: 

A. Concerning the belief in God. 

1. I believe in a God to whom one may pray in the ex- 
pectation of receiving an answer; by "answer," I mean 

1 A summary of which was published as "Religious Beliefs of American 
Scientists," Harpers Magazine, CLXIX (1934), 291-300. 
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more than the subjective, psychological effect of 
prayer. 

2. I do not believe in a God as defined above. 

3. I have no definite belief regarding this question. 

B. Concerning the belief in personal immortality the belief in 
continuation of the person after death in another world. 

(a) in personal immortality for all men. 

(b) in conditional immortality, i.e., 

1. I believe < immortality for those who have 

reached a certain state of devel- 
opment. 

2. I believe neither in conditional nor in unconditional 
immortality of the person in another world. 

3. I have no definite belief regarding this question. 

{intensely, 
moderately, 
not at all. 

The questionnaire was sent to one thousand of the physi- 
cal and biological scientists, or to approximately one fifth of 
those listed. The selection was made by a rule of chance (as 
also in the comparable inquiry of 1933 and in the research 
concerning the people listed in Who's Who in America}. 

Sixty per cent of these thousand scientists were college or 
university professors, 12 per cent were employed in the 
government service, 14 per cent in industry or in research. 
The remainder were physicians, surgeons, museum em- 
ployees. 

The names of the most eminent scientists are starred in 
American Men of Science. The selection was made by Dr. 
Cattell with the co-operation of twelve distinguished men 
in each of the main sciences. I availed myself of that oppor- 
tunity to arrange the investigation so as to be able to com- 
pare the beliefs of the less with those of the more distin- 
guished. Of the thousand physicists and biologists who re- 
ceived the questionnaire, four hundred were taken from 
among those honored with an asterisk; they are what I have 
called the "greater" or the "more distinguished scientists." 
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Something must be said concerning the success of the in- 
vestigation when measured by the proportion of answers 
received; 75 per cent of those to whom the questionnaire 
was sent answered it; but, as is shown in Note C, Appendix 
1 (p. 192 ), the 25 per cent who did not answer include 10 per 
cent who, for one reason or another, were unable to do so. If 
as many as 75 per cent filled out the questionnaire, it is in the 
main for three reasons: (1) It was sufficient to make crosses 
opposite already formulated statements of belief, disbelief or 
doubt. ( 2 ) A second request was sent out ( except to those 
who had answered and signed the first), urging that they 
answer if they had not already done so. (3) Stamped, re- 
turn-address envelopes were always enclosed. 

I should have been surprised to find among scientists 
many instances of refusal to answer on the ground of the 
"privacy" (signatures were not asked for) or "sacredness" 
of religious beliefs. Six belong to that suspicious class of 
people who will not debase "faith" and "things of the spirit" 
by utterance! Those who say that they will not analyze 
their religious feelings lack, presumably, a firm belief in 
God; they "almost fear to think," as one of them says. 

If one thing is cleared concerning the few who, although 
they returned the questionnaire unanswered, commented 
upon it, it is that hardly any of them were in a position 
to mark the statements of belief, and that the majority of 
them should have marked the statements of doubt or of dis- 
belief. The proportions of disbelievers given in these statis- 
tics fall, therefore, below the true figures. 

Three generalizations can be regarded as generally valid 
for the American men of science: (1) The proportion of 
believers in immortality is greater than the proportion of be- 
lievers in God, with the exception of only the psychologists. 
(2) The number of doubters of immortality is also greater 
than the number of doubters of God; consequently the num- 
ber of disbelievers in immortality is considerably less than 
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that of disbelievers in God. (3) The proportion of believers, 
both in God and immortality, is without exception less, usu- 
ally much less, among the more than among the less distin- 
guished men of every group. 

When tabulated together, the five classes of scientists 
yield 42 per cent of believers in the God of the churches, and 
49 per cent of believers in immortality. The proportions 
change very little when the physicists and the biologists 
alone are combined: 42 per cent and 51 per cent (see Dia- 
gram IV ) . There is a much larger number of believers, both 
in God and in immortality, among the less than among the 

DIAGRAM IV 

PHYSICISTS AND BIOLOGISTS TOGETHER 
BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 

1914 
Belief in God 



Division I 
Believers 42% 
Disbelievers 42% 
Doubters 17% 

Division II 
Believers 38% 
Disbelievers 47% 
Doubters 14$ 



Belief in Immortality 

Division I 

Believers 51$ mmmmmmmmm 



Disbelievers 21% 
Doubters 28$ 

Division II 
Believers 46$ 
Disbelievers 21$ 
Doubters 32$ 

For an explanation of Divisions I and II, see Appendix 1, Note C, page 
192. 
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more distinguished men; and the physicists run considerably 
ahead of the biologists. 

It is noteworthy that the proportion of believers in God 
among the greater biologists falls to 17 per cent, and of the 
believers in immortality to 25 per cent ( see Diagram V ) . The 
number of doubters in immortality is much greater than that 
of the doubters in God: 43 per cent against 24 per cent. 

DIAGRAM V 

PHYSICISTS AND BIOLOGISTS 
OF DIVISION II COMPARED 

BELIEVERS IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
1914 

Believers in God 



Physicists 
Lesser-50% 
Greater-35% 

Biologists 
Lesser-39% 
Greater 1 



Believers in Immortality 
Physicists 

Lesser 57% HBHMHM^HHBI 

Greater-40% i B m 



Biologists 
Lesser-45% 
Greater-25% 



The questionnaire was sent in 1914 to more than one half 
of the professors listed in the American Historical Associa- 
tion and to every one of the more distinguished professors. 
(See Appendix 1, Note D, p. 194.) 

Diagram VI shows that here again there is a larger pro- 
portion of both believers and doubters in immortality than 
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in God; and the number of believers is much larger almost 
double among the lesser than among the greater historians. 

DIAGRAM VI 
HISTORIANS 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
1914 



Belief in God 
Believers-48% 
Disbelievers 42% 
Doubters 10% 

Belief in Immortality 
Believers 52% 
Disbelievers-19% 
Doubters~29% 



Believers; Greater and Lesser Historians Compared 

Belief in God 

Lesser-63% i i i i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin niniiiiiiiii 

Greater 33% 



Belief in Immortality 
Lesser 68% 
Greater-25% 



The most significant feature of Diagram VII, in addition 
to what the other diagrams have already shown, is the wide 
gap separating the professors from the nonprofessors. There 
are more than twice as many believers in God and immor- 
tality among the latter, and almost three times as many as 
among the greater professors. Because the nonprofessional 
sociologists, on the whole, are to be regarded as inferior ( as 
sociologists ) to the lesser professors, we have in Diagram VII 
three degrees of distinction, with a marked drop in the num- 
ber of believers as one looks from the highest to the lowest 
degree. (See Appendix 1, Note E, p. 195.) 
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DIAGRAM VII 
SOCIOLOGISTS 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
1914 

Belief in God 

Professors 
Believers 24% 
Disbelievers-61% 
Doubters-15% 



Nonprofessors 
Believers 55% 
Disbelievers-33% 
Doubters-13% 



Belief in Immortality 

Professors 

Believers 40% 

Disbelievers-39% 
Doubters 21% 

Nonprofessors 
Believers-61% 
Disbelievers 1 7% 
Doubters 22% 



Believers: Greater and Lesser Professors Compared 

Belief in God 
Lesser 29% 
Greater-19% 



Belief in Immortality 
Lesser 52% 
Greater-27% 



The two most striking features of Diagram VIII are the 
very great differences between the lesser and the greater 
men among the psychologists in regard to both God and 
immortality, and the fact that only in this group are the 
proportions of believers in immortality smaller than those 
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of believers in God. (See Appendix 1, Note F, p. 195.) No- 
where are there so few believers in survival after death as 
among those who may be supposed to know most about 
human personality the professional psychologists. 

DIAGKAM VIII 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 

1914 



Belief in God 



Believers 24% 
Disbelievers-68% 
Doubters 8% 



Belief in Immortality 



Believers 20% 

Disbelievers-48% 

Doubters-32% 



Believers: Greater and Lesser Psychologists Compared 

Belief in God 
Lesser 32% MHBBBHBB 



Belief in Immortality 
Lesser 27% 
Greater 9% 



Most of the uncivilized probably believe in continuation 
after death. It is, for them, a fact as real as the objects about 
them. This primary conception arose probably as an expla- 
nation of certain pseudoperceptions, such as apparitions, in 
dreams and visions, of persons who have died. It is a com- 
mon belief among primitive people that, at times, the ghosts 
of the departed can be seen, heard and felt. Desire for one's 
own survival had no share in the production of that early 
belief. The doings and intentions of the ghosts were a source 
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of much anxiety to those left behind, and the chief desire 
of the living was that the ghosts should go away and leave 
them alone. 

Among the civilized the situation is different. The mod- 
ern belief in immortality is not, like the primary belief, an 
explanation of ghostly apparitions; it is a creation of desire 
for the continuation and fulfillment of what is best in 
earthly life. 2 Desire and belief, however, do not always pull 
in harness. Many who desire immortality cannot persuade 
themselves of its truth, while some who do not want it hold 
it to be inescapable. In the second division of the physicists 
and biologists, the number of nonbelievers who desire im- 
mortality is equal to 20 per cent of all those who marked any 
of the statements concerning immortality. Among the histo- 
rians 45 per cent of the nonbelievers in immortality desire 
it, either moderately or intensely, while only one of the be- 
lievers affirms the absence of desire. Although the number 
of those who do not desire immortality (47%) is far greater 
among the psychologists than in any other group, neverthe- 
less the desire is present in 34.7 per cent of the nonbelievers. 

In the normally constituted individual, absence of evi- 
dence for a desired belief usually abates, and may even re- 
move, the desire for it. The reasonable man tries to suppress 
desires for the unattainable, and sometimes succeeds. Sev- 
eral marginal notes on returned questionnaires affirm this 
triumph of reason. Frequently, however, as the statistics 
show, desire for immortality is too strong to yield to lack 
of convincing evidence. 

Many people regard the desire for survival as noble and 
necessary to a worth-while existence on earth. Others have 

2 It is not usually recognized that two consecutive conceptions of con- 
tinuation after death, radically different in origin and social function, have 
existed in the Western world: the primitive conception of ghosts (still linger- 
ing among us ) and the modern conception of survival in a perfected state. 
These two conceptions are discussed in six chapters of The Belief in God 
and Immortality. 
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nothing but contempt for it. The great Albert Einstein is 
among the latter: "Neither can I believe that the individual 
survives the death of his body, although feeble souls harbor 
such thoughts through fear or ridiculous egotism/' 

Although the proportion of believers in immortality is 
greater throughout our statistics (except among the psy- 
chologists) than that of believers in God, the proportion of 
doubters is also markedly larger. It looks as if a strong de- 
sire for immortality is opposed by weighty arguments against 
the belief . 3 

That the would-be believer in immortality finds his way 
obstructed by at least two substantial obstacles may not be 
denied. It is extraordinarily difficult to understand how a 
satisfactory existence can be had without a substantial body. 
Many of the semicivilized did their utmost to prevent the 
body from falling to pieces at death. They embalmed it and, 
when they could, protected it with massive, indestructible 
monuments. The early Christians were not better able than 
the old Egyptians to understand the continuation of life 
without a body; its resurrection was set down in the creeds 
as an article of faith, and present-day theologians continue 
to struggle with the problem. 

Today many Fundamentalists accept the view of Tertul- 
lian, a Church Father of the second century, who held that 
the celestial body has the form and appearance of the earthly 
one. Asked of what use the teeth could be in heaven, since 
the blessed did not eat, he replied that they served to illu- 
mine an eternal smile. 

The Modernists continue, on the whole, in verbal agree- 
ment with the creeds. They hold, however, that the celes- 
tial body is something utterly different from the earthly one. 
But how different? Here they get into a bad muddle. "We 

3 Any one wishing to examine more fully the perplexing problem of a 
future life will find in The Illusion of Immortality, by Corliss Lament 
( New York, 1935 ) , a comprehensive and excellent guide. A number of quo- 
tations in the following pages may be found in this book. 
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believe for certain in the resurrection of the body," says the 
English Bishop Gore. "This does not mean that the particles 
of our former bodies, which have decayed, will be collected 
again; but it means that we in our same selves shall be re- 
clothed in a spiritual body." Unfortunately, the expression 
"spiritual body" is not intelligible; what is spirit is not body, 
and what is body is not spirit. Nevertheless, this concept 
gives satisfaction to a great many. 

Another English theologian, Canon B. H. Streeter, strug- 
gling with the same difficulty, throws out this venturesome 
suggestion; "We may suppose that during our life on earth 
we are, although we know it not, building up an unseen 
celestial body. Or, again, we may hold that the death of this 
body is the very act of birth of a new body." Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, the American Episcopal divine, looks to the wis- 
dom of the East for help. He speaks of an "astral" body. 
That is a body "material to be sure, but compacted of a kind 
of matter which behaves quite differently from that which 
our sense perceptions deal with." Others prefer the term 
"ethereal" to "astral"; it is a term upon which science has 
conferred a high degree of respectability. 

The difficulty involved in admitting the survival of a soul 
able to enjoy an active existence without some sort of body 
is so great that certain ModernistsProfessor William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, for instanceprefer 
to stop with the bare affirmation of the survival of the per- 
sonality; thus they get around an insurmountable difficulty 
by ignoring it. It remains that, as the Reverend Dr. Fosdick 
has remarked, an instrument seems necessary for the "effec- 
tive execution of our social purposes in the Other Life." 

The would-be believer in immortality is beset by another 
enormous difficulty: What kind of eternal existence is de- 
sirable? Life in heaven could not be mere contemplation, 
for life means activity: eternal immobility would not be life. 
Such an occupation as twanging harps at the feet of the 
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Lord during all eternity would become an unbearable pas- 
time. What might be a worth-while occupation for heavenly 
souls? Dr. Fosdick, without specifying further, speaks of the 
"execution of our social purposes in the Other Life." To what 
social purposes might efforts be directed in heaven in order 
to make life eternally endurable? 

The impossibility of conceiving a kind of celestial life 
that could last forever, and yet be satisfactory, has compelled 
the keenest among the religious leaders to say, in effect, that 
the best we can do here as with the question of the soul's 
body is to refuse to think about it. They agree with Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen: "Concerning the nature of life after 
death we know practically nothing save one thing and we 
want to know only one thing that it is good." There are, 
of course, other distinguished men who want to know, and 
who think they know, much more. Bishop Manning, of New 
York, for instance, knows nearly as many details concerning 
the other life as the uncivilized who make of the ghostly life 
a replica of the earthly one. Of heaven, the Bishop says: 

When I enter there I shall be myself. This personality, these 
tempers and tastes, this character that I am forming here will 
be mine there. I shall be seen as myself, and I shall be judged 
by what I am, I shall know my dear ones in the other life. I shall 
see and be seen, I shall speak and be spoken to.* 

The motives for believing in immortality must indeed be 
compelling if, despite the well-nigh insuperable difficulties 
offered by the destruction of the body at death and by the 
impossibility of conceiving a satisfactory life after death, 
men in very large numbers believe in its reality. 

4 Easter sermon, 1931, as reported in The New Yorfc Times, April 6, 1931, 
quoted in Lament's Illusion, pp. 52-53. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

1914 and 1933 Compared 

IN 1933 I REPEATED the statistical investigation of the Ameri- 
can men of science, so that now we are in possession of exact 
if limited information regarding the changes of religious 
convictions that took place during those twenty years. 

Many people find satisfaction in saying that after World 
War I there was an increase of "religion"; they say the same 
thing now, after World War II. One may understand "reli- 
gion" in such a way as to justify that statement. But, if one 
has in mind belief in the God of the churches and in personal 
immortality, the data now available uniformly tells another 
story. 

Except for the omission of the statements referring to 
desire for immortality, the questionnaire used was identical 
with the one of the earlier inquiry, and the same groups of 
scientific people were polled, with the exception of the his- 
torians (who were left out in order to lighten the task). The 
questionnaire was sent to one tenth of the physical and bio- 
logical scientists listed in the fifth edition ( 1933 ) of American 
Men of Science (which contains altogether about twenty- 
two thousand names), and to approximately one half of the 
teachers and researchers whose names appeared in the latest 
yearly membership lists of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety and of the American Psychological Association. 

Following the same method as before, I succeeded in se- 
curing answers from at least 75 per cent. Among the sociolo- 
gists and the psychologists, the proportion rose to 83 per cent; 
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and, among the greater psychologists, it reached 90 per cent. 

The greater physicists (215 persons) and the greater biol- 
ogists ( 171 persons ) were taken, as before, from among the 
starred names. The reader is reminded that under "physical 
scientists" are included all the scientists in the fields of in- 
animate matter: physicists proper, chemists, geologists, as- 
tronomers, engineers; and under '^biological scientists" all 
those dealing with organic matter: biologists proper, phys- 
iologists, bacteriologists, botanists, horticulturists. ( See 
Note G.) 

Let me remark first that the new statistics ( Diagrams IX 
and X) yield the same three generalizations as those of 1914: 
( 1 ) The proportions of both the believers and the doubters 

DIAGRAM IX 
SCIENTISTS 

BELIEF IN GOD 
1933 

Believers 

Physicists~38% 
Biologists-27% 
Sociologists-24% 
Psychologists 10% 



Disbelievers 
Physicists 47% 
Biologists 60% 
Sociologists-67% 
Psychologists-79% 

Doubters 

Physicists 16% 
Biologists 13% 
Sociologists 9% 
Psychologists 12% 



The four classes combined 
Believers 30% 
Disbelievers 56% 
Doubters-14% 
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in immortality are larger than those of the believers and 
the doubters in God; as before, however, this fact is reversed 
for the psychologists. (2) The several classes of scientists 
arrange themselves in the same order as before: first, the 



DIAGRAM X 

SCIENTISTS 

BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

1933 

Believers 



Physicists-41% 
Biologists 29% 
Sociologists 25% 
Psychologists 9% 

Disbelievers 

Physicists-32% 
Biologists-44% 
Sociologists 48% 
Psychologists 70% 

Doubters 

Physicists-27% 
Biologists 27% 
Sociologists 27% 
Psychologists-21% 



The four classes combined 
Believers 33% 
Disbelievers 41% 
Doubters 26% 




physical scientists, with much the largest proportion of be- 
lievers in God (38%); then the biologists (27%); the sociolo- 
gists (24%); and, last, the psychologists, with only 10 per 
cent of believers in God and 9 per cent of believers in im- 
mortality. (3 ) The lesser men show, without exception, much 
larger proportions of believers both in God (35%) and in 
immortality (37%) than the greater men (13% and 15%). 
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As to the trend of belief (Diagrams XI and XII) a marked 
decrease is recorded. In the inquiry of 1914, the believers in 
God amounted altogether to 42 per cent, against 30 per cent 
in 1933; and the believers in immortality to 51 per cent, 

DIAGRAM XI 

SCIENTISTS 

BELIEVERS IN GOD 

1914 and 1933 Compared 

Lesser Scientists 



Physicists 1914-50% 

1933-43% 
Biologists 191439% 

1933-31% 
Sociologists 191429% 

1933-30% 
Psychologists 191432% 

1933-13% 




Greater Scientists 



Physicists 1914-35% 
1933-17% 

Biologists 1914-17% 
1933-12% 

Sociologists 1914-19% 
1933-13% 

Psychologists 1914-13% 
1933-12% 



against 33 per cent. The decrease does not appear only in 
the scientists when taken all together; it appears also in each 
class, and in the more distinguished as well as the less distin- 
guished groups with the single exception of the lesser soci- 
ologists, where the figures have remained almost the same. 
On the trend of religious belief among college students, 
I can offer nothing more than data from over 95 per cent 
of the students of College A, and they refer to immortality 
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DIAGRAM XII 
SCIENTISTS 

BELIEVERS IN IMMORTALITY 

1914 and 1933 Compared 

Lesser Scientists 



Physicists 1914-57% 
1933-46% 

Biologists 1914-45% 
1933-32% 

Sociologists 1914-52% 
1933-31% 

Psychologists 1914-27% 
1933-12% 



Greater Scientists 




Physicists 1914-40% 
1933-20% 

Biologists 1914-25% 

1933-15% 
Sociologists 1914-27% 

1933-10% mam 
Psychologists 1914- 9% mam 

1933- 2% 

only. Diagram XIII shows that, between 1914 and 1933, 
the belief in immortality decreased more among those stu- 
dents than among the men of science. 

In the light of the relation shown, in all the statistics, 
between belief in God and belief in immortality, one is 
justified, it seems, in holding the opinion that the students 
have suffered a corresponding loss with regard to the belief 
in a God who may be praised and supplicated. 
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DIAGRAM XIII 

STUDENTS OF COLLEGE A 

BELIEF nsr IMMORTALITY 

1914 and 1933 Compared 

Believers 



1914 

Freshmen 80% 
Sophomores 76% 
Juniors-60% 
Seniors 70% 

1933 

Freshmen 42% 
Sophomores 50% 
Juniors 37% 
Seniors 27% 



1914 

Freshmen 15% 
Sophomores 19% 
Juniors 32% 
Seniors 24% 

1933 

Freshmen 33% 
Sophomores 30% 
Juniors 37% 
Seniors 47% 



1914 

Freshmen 5% 
Sophomores 5% 
Juniors 8% 
Seniors 6% 

1933 

Freshmen 25% 
Sophomores 20% 
Juniors 26% 
Seniors 26% 



Disbelievers 




Doubters 




CHAPTER FIVE 

Bankers, Business People^ 
Lawyers and Writers 

IN 1935 I CONTINUED THESE statistical researches by the in- 
vestigation of four new groups of people listed in Who's 
Who in America: bankers, business people, lawyers and 
writers. (See Note H.) I lightened my task by sending 
the questionnaire to only one fifth of them, chosen by rule 
of chance. In order to get as many answers as possible, the 
statements were sent a second time (as in the investigation 
of the scientists ) to all except those who had sent in a signed 
answer in response to the first request. 

The questionnaire was the same as the one used for the 
scientific men, except for the omission of the statements re- 
ferring to desire for immortality, and the addition of the 
following affirmation: "Although I do not believe in God as 
defined above, I believe that there is outside and above man 
a Power of a spiritual or mental nature." This additional qual- 
ification was suggested to me by the complaint of a few 
disbelieving scientists that I had not provided a way for 
them to say in what kind of "God" they placed their faith. 
They said: "I fear that I could not state the truth as I see 
it by merely answering this questionnaire." A distinguished 
chemist had written, for instance: "I cannot subscribe to 
statement A, but I nevertheless believe in a God. To classify 
me as one not believing in a God as here defined would be 
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misleading to any one who has not carefully noted how 
you define God." Because they could not state, by answer- 
ing the questionnaire, what they actually believed, a few 
refused to mark it. I asked: "Do you believe this or not?" 
They answered: "We cannot reply because we believe some- 
thing else!" 

The unwillingness of these people to admit that they did 
not believe in God as defined arose, I think, from the fear 
that a negative answer would class them among the material- 
ists. The addition of the new statement not only removed 
this fear but also enriched the results of the inquiry by bring- 
ing information from antimaterialists who were disbelievers 
in the God of the churches. Thanks to this addition, the 
present statistics cover the three most familiar conceptions 
of the ultimate Power: (1) a God-providence accessible 
through the current worship; (2) a power not so accessible, 
but of a spiritual or mental nature; and (3) matter regarded 
as the ultimate reality. 

Before a discussion of the most significant features of 
Diagram XIV, attention will be drawn to certain curious 
facts regarding the signed and the unsigned answers. (Re- 
marks on sex differences and age may be found in Note I, 
Appendix 1, p. 198.) Although the signature was optional, a 
total of 27 per cent of all those who answered gave their 
names. When the four groups are put together, the propor- 
tion of signers is about the same for both sexes. So far, that is 
nothing very surprising. When the bankers are compared 
with the writers, however, something of interest turns up. 
While 38 per cent of the latter signed, only 20 per cent of 
the bankers did so. More remarkable still is the difference 
between the women bankers and the women writers. Not a 
single woman banker gave her name (though it is true that 
there are only seventeen of them on record), while of the 
female writers (eighty-eight on record) thirty-nine signed! 
Does this huge difference mean merely that banking gives 
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DIAGRAM XIV 

BANKERS, BUSINESS PEOPLE, LAWYERS 
AND WRITERS 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
1935 



Belief in God 



Believers 

Bankers 64% 
Business People 53% 
Lawyers 53% 
Writers-32% 

Disbelievers 
Bankers 29% 
Business People 41% 
Lawyers 40% 
Writers 62% 

Doubters 
Bankers 7% 
Business People 6% 
Lawyers 7% 
Writers-6% 



Belief in Immortality 

Believers 

Bankers 71% i mi 

Business People 62% mtwaauanamuuaam 

Lawyers 59% inn 11111111111111 m 1111111111 

Writers-40% N i u i i i in 

Disbelievers 

Bankers 11% mmm 

Business People 15% 
LawyersI 6% 
Writers 28% 

Doubters 

Bankers-~18% 
Business People 23% 
Lawyers-26% 
Writers 32% 
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one the habit of extreme carefulness with one's signature? 
What are the convictions of those who signed most read- 
ily? Are they predominantly believers or unbelievers? One 
may conjecture that the signers will be mainly those hold- 
ing the officially accredited convictions. Of those who af- 
firmed belief in God, 61 per cent among bankers, 69 per 
cent among business people and 70 per cent among lawyers 
signed their statements. My surmise that dissenters do not 
like to make their dissent known seems correct. For the writ- 
ers, however, the figures are reversed: 62 per cent of the 
disbelievers and only 38 per cent of the believers gave their 
names. The explanation of this reversal of what is true in all 
the other classes may perhaps be found in the fact that a 
large majority of the writers are disbelievers. Because unbe- 
lief possesses, in their own circle, a prestige absent in the 
other groups, it is more readily admitted by them over their 
signatures. 

Let us turn now to the more general and significant fea- 
tures of Diagram XIV. Taken all together, half of this influ- 
ential section of the population announces a belief in the 
God of the religions, and 58 per cent a belief in immortality. 
Distressingly small as this proportion of believers will seem 
to many, it is much larger than among the scientists polled 
in 1933 (30 per cent for God and 33 per cent for immor- 
tality). 

The most surprising result is the enormous differences be- 
tween certain groups. Twice as many bankers as writers be- 
lieve in the God of the questionnaire: 64 per cent against 32 
per cent. The difference between them is almost as large for 
immortality: 71 per cent against 40 per cent. The business 
people and the lawyers are practically equal: 53 per cent for 
each, regarding God; and 62 per cent and 59 per cent, re- 
spectively, regarding immortality. 
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It must not be lost sight of, however, that, of the disbe- 
lievers in God, 36 per cent among the writers, 25 per cent 
among the lawyers, 30 per cent among the business people 
and 20 per cent among the bankers affirm a faith in an ideal- 
istic or spiritualistic universe. 



PART TWO 

THE CHUHCHES AND SCIENCE 



CHAPTER SIX 

Tradition in the Churches 

PART ONE SHOWED that the current conception of God is re- 
jected by an increasing number of the most outstanding peo- 
ple. It is known, moreover, that it frequently does not play 
a role of any consequence in the lives of the less favored strata 
of the civilized populations. We have had to attribute this 
fact to a growing recognition of the inefficiency of the God 
of the churches. The necessity of a change in the distinctive 
means of action of the churches will appear more forcibly 
still when the confusion and errors from which they suffer 
have been pointed out. 

I undertake this ungrateful task with some misgivings 
for it may lead the reader who does not take sufficiently into 
consideration the rest of this book to think that I have 
no appreciation of the good work the churches have done 
and are still doing, or that I am not aware that the transforma- 
tion advocated here is already under way in many churches. 
The justification for the following destructive criticism is 
the necessity for preparing the reader for acceptance or, 
at least, favorable consideration of the constructive sugges- 
tions offered in Part Three. 

The public is in the habit of looking upon the clergy as a 
highly educated class of people who know all that religious 
leaders should know. This is an erroneous belief. The fol- 
lowing information throws some valuable light upon the edu- 
cation and ability of the Protestant clergy. I should not dare 
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to report it if it did not come from an exhaustive, admirably 
frank and impartial study by Professor William Adams Brown 
of Union Theological Seminary, Professor Mark A. May of 
Yale University and several collaborators. This authorship 
precludes all suspicion of bias against the Christian religion 
and the present churches. Their findings were published by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 1 

In the fall of 1930, the freshmen of sixty-two colleges were 
given approved intellectual tests. It was found that the stu- 
dents "who had definitely chosen the pastorate for their life 
work were of distinctly lower intelligence grade"; the aver- 
age score of those who were looking forward to the ministry 
r to other religious work as a vocation was 131, while the 
average score of all the others was 150. 

The intellectual inferiority of candidates for the ministry 
acquires a particular significance when it is known that the 
unanimous outcome of a large number of studies of the rela- 
tion of morality to intelligence is that they rise together. I 
may mention only two of these studies. Professor Lewis Ter- 
man found that children who scored an I.Q. of 140 or above 
cheated less frequently than those whose I.Q. was 100. From 
the intelligence score of one hundred thousand children of 
the fifth grade in New York City, J. B. Mailer of Teachers 
College found that the rates of juvenile delinquency in each 
of the 275 districts into which the city was divided could be 
predicted. 

This relative intellectual inferiority of the young men pre- 
paring for the ministry is to be ascribed in large part to the 
declining prestige of the churches, which, in its turn, is due 



Education of American Ministers (New York, 1934). The first of 
the four volumes, from which I draw most of my information, was prepared 
by Professor Brown. It is a summary and interpretation of the findings 
recorded more fully in the other three volumes. 

Roman Catholics may exult in this exposurebut without reason, for the 
education of their priests is marked by shocking disregard for whatever 
might unsettle their antique faith or by a presentation too lacking in candor 
to be admired. 
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to the relation of knowledge and ability to belief in the God 
of the churches (as revealed by my statistics). 

As to the colleges from which the seminaries recruit their 
students, Professor Brown states that "during the last twenty 
years the number coming from the large eastern colleges has 
been steadily declining. ... So far as the students in the 
seminaries are college graduates they come chiefly from the 
small colleges which are denominationally controlled." That 
these colleges are inferior is admitted by the authors. 

Even so, if all the ministers had a college training, they 
would have a far better preparation than many of them ac- 
tually get. There are altogether some 224 seminaries train- 
ing ministers in the United States and Canada. One hundred 
and seventy-six of them, including all the more important 
ones, were studied in this investigation. They had approxi- 
mately ten thousand students in 1930-31. Forty of these semi- 
naries admit only college graduates, ninety-eight admit also 
high-school graduates and thirty-eight require neither col- 
lege nor high-school graduation for admittance! Out of 420 
itinerant ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 23 
per cent had "incomplete high school or only eighth grade 
grammar school training." 

Not only do the majority of candidates for the Christian 
ministry come to the theological seminary without college 
education a great many of these without any high-school 
training but large numbers enter the ministry without hav- 
ing seen the inside of a theological seminary. We are told 
that two out of every five ministers of seventeen of the larg- 
est Protestant denominations in the United States are gradu- 
ates of neither a college nor a theological seminary! 

The picture drawn by Professors Brown and May of the 
education of American ministers grows darker yet when 
one looks into the work of the theological seminaries. One 
would like to think that the small proportion of candidates 
for holy orders who pass through generally inferior colleges 
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candidates mentally inferior to the general body of their 
classmates receive in the seminary such a training as would 
fit them to take their place as religious leaders in this twen- 
tieth century. It is unfortunately not so. 

In the fifty-seven seminaries studied in fuller detail by the 
investigators, the time allotted to the subjects required for 
graduation in 1930-31 was as follows: 63 per cent of the total 
required time is given to practical theology, English Bible, 
and theology and philosophy. We are told that "in theology 
and philosophy the central course is systematic theology" 
which means that theology takes almost altogether the place 
occupied in universities by courses in the several branches 
of philosophy. 

Thirteen per cent of the required time is given to three 
fields: Christian sociology, comparative religion and missions, 
religious education and psychology of religion. Twelve per 
cent is given to Greek and Hebrew. Psychology, as the scien- 
tific study of man, is conspicuous by its absence. It is re- 
placed by the psychology of religion, which shares 7,2 per 
cent of the required time with religious education. As to 
sociology, it is not required, unless Christian sociology 
which takes 3.1 per cent of the time should include some- 
thing of what the sociologists have learned during the past 
half century. 

In the Presbyterian Church, "an acquaintance with Latin 
and the original languages of the Bible is in theory required 
of all candidates for ordination, although these requirements 
are not always insisted upon." Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary, a Lutheran institution in Missouri, with about four 
hundred students, distinguishes itself by its dead language 
requirements; it "insists upon six years of Latin, four years of 
Greek, and two of Hebrew as a preparation for entrance upon 
the seminary/* 

RougMy speaking, the meaning of these figures is that the 
knowledge of man and society acquired since the Middle 
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Ages is accounted of trifling importance for Christian min- 
isters. What they need above all things is, apparently, a 
knowledge of theology, of the Bible and of dead languages. 
Does this archaic training enable them "to be the counsellors 
of the individual men and women in their personal duties and 
difficulties," and "to provide ethical leadership" in our com- 
plex world? Well may the authors of The Education of Amer- 
ican Ministers inquire anxiously: "How far is the Church an 
essential factor in that process of character education, the 
importance of which is being forced upon us more vividly 
with every passing day?'" The answer to that question, in so 
far as it is answered by the ministers interviewed, is a pitiful 
and widespread lament on the disappearance of "faith," 
prayer meetings and private prayer. 

When one is aware of the failure of theological seminaries 
to impart to their students a summary of the knowledge re- 
cently acquired by anthropology, psychology and sociology 
about man and society, one understands die possibility of 
the favorable reception by many clergymen of the retrogres- 
sive teaching of Karl Earth and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Many people especially among those who are likely to 
read this book have lost sight of what a very large propor- 
tion of Christians, both Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
regard as orthodox theology. They need to be reminded of 
the stupendous scheme of salvation evolved during the early 
centuries and preserved to this day in official creeds. Noth- 
ing in mythology can compare with it in tragic grandeur. It 
runs as follows: 

Originally fashioned directly by the Almighty in his own 
image, man was a perfect being who could and should have 
lived forever in unalloyed bliss, in a world free from all evil. 
Of his own free will, however, he committed so debasing an 
offense against his Creator that he lapsed into a condition 
of total depravity and was, henceforth, inclined to all evils 
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and incapable of any good. Thus, his portion all the days of 
his earthly life was sin and a sense of guilt and, after death, 
eternal torments. 

Here opens the second act of the appalling drama. It be- 
gins in heaven and ends in Palestine. The atrocious doom of 
man moved the Almighty to seek a remedy. To that end, his 
only Son assumed human form in the person of Jesus, born 
of a virgin by the operation of the Holy Ghost, Taking upon 
himself the sin of Adam, Jesus suffered vicariously the only 
sufficient punishmentnamely, death. This expiatory sacri- 
fice made possible the redemption of humanity. In order to 
be washed in the blood of Christ and renewed in spirit, it is 
enough to accept him as one's Savior and to follow his teach- 
ings. 

The third and last act of the drama is to be played on the 
Resurrection Day, when all the saved will gather about the 
throne of God to sing forever the praises of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 

For centuries past and still today a considerable part of 
humanity has lived in the nightmare of collective total de- 
pravity, under the threat of eternal torments with devils in 
hell, or in ecstatic expectation of ultimate eternal blessed- 
ness in heaven in the company of God and his angels. For- 
tunately, most people are sufficiently illogical and thought- 
less to profess the faith sketched above while spending an 
existence as humdrum as if they had never heard of the fall, 
the redemption, hell and heaven. The ancient theology does 
not survive only among the stupid and the unlettered. It is 
the popular theology of the Roman Catholics, and probably 
of a majority of the Protestants. In quite recent times Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, three times candidate to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, stood valiantly for that faith. 
The first article of the will of Pierpont Morgan during his 
lifetime the most powerful influence in financial circles in 
the United States was a fanatical confession of this faith: 
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1 commit my soul into the hands of my Savior, in full confi- 
dence that having redeemed it and washed it in his most precious 
blood, he will present it faultless before the throne of my heav- 
enly father; and I entreat my children to maintain and defend, 
at all hazard, and at any cost of personal sacrifice, the blessed 
doctrine of the complete atonement for sin through the blood 
of Jesus Christ, once offered, and through that alone. 

At a conference of 252 Anglican bishops at Lambeth Pal- 
ace in 1920, the following conditions for a united Christen- 
dom were put down: "The Doctrine of the Virgin Birth, the 
bodily Resurrection of Christ, the Absolute Deity of Jesus 
Christ, Salvation only through His death upon the Cross, and 
the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures." That is the 
limit of the concessions the Anglican bishops could make in 
their most liberal and friendly attitude. 

Among the points of agreement of the many churches rep- 
resented at the World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Edinburgh in 1937, there is "faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the incarnate Word of God." The World Council of Churches, 
in process of organization, would include only religious bod- 
ies that affirm the saving acts of God in the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. 2 * 

The Presbyterian denomination in the United States does 
not stand on a more liberal platform than the 252 English 
bishops referred to above. The General Presbyterian Assem- 
bly of 1923 restated the belief of their church in five points, 
called by the Assembly "the essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our standards/' They said: 

We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found 
to involve the whole-hearted acceptance of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the record of God's revelation of Himself to man, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the Creed, com- 

2 More recently (in 1943) the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. J. G. 
Whale, Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council of Great Britain, 
sent out a statement "of the basis in belief upon which different Christian 
denominations are cooperating." It differs little from the Lambeth Palace 
declaration. 
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monly called Nicene, as the sufficient statements of the Christian 
faith, and either it or the Apostles' Creed as the Baptismal con- 
fession of belief. 

Many years ago the Church of England appointed a Com- 
mission on the Doctrines of the Church. Its report (published 
early in 1938 ) was expected to make important concessions 
to the Modernists. A writer in The Hibbert Journal, however, 
finds that, although the report makes some concessions, "it 
seems strangely out of touch with much that is best in the 
philosophical and religious thought of our time." It betrays 
"almost a reactionary tendency in the general character of its 
theology." I may add that it displays an unfortunate ability 
for avoiding issues that the churches should face. 

Even in our great lay universities, the teaching of a medi- 
eval theology is to be found. In what seems complete igno- 
rance of the knowledge of human nature acquired since the 
creeds were written, Professor Karl Earth, of the University 
of Bonn, keeps total depravity in the basal position. Not a 
trace of goodness is to be found in fallen man. Over against 
him stands God, the Judge. God and man have nothing in 
common. The chasm can be bridged by God alone. Of him- 
self man is unable to find God either in nature or in himself. 
It is in the Bible the record of a miraculous act of God in 
behalf of man that he is to seek God. Even there, however, 
he cannot find him without help: faith is altogether the work 
of God. 

At the University of Chicago, Jacques Maritain and Mor- 
timer Adler, with the apparent agreement and assistance of 
President Robert M. Hutchins, have taught the supratempo- 
ral destiny of man, placing emphasis on the dogma of original 
sin and of salvation through divine grace. According to them 
these ideas must have the supremacy in education. 

The ancient beliefs sketched above have been submitted, 
as everybody knows, to many-sided and unsparing criticism. 
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There was the onslaught of common-sense critics like Thomas 
Paine and Voltaire, rough and ready fighters who riddled the 
Biblical records with hot shots. Later, learned philologists, 
historians, and archaeologists brought new knowledge to 
bear upon these same records, leaving no doubts in the minds 
of dispassionate readers that the Bible was essentially simi- 
lar to the sacred books of other religions, that it was the work 
of great men suffering from the ignorance of their time as 
well as from the general defects of humanity. The philoso- 
phers contributed their share to the destructive criticism. 
During the Middle Ages they had served the church well; 
but later they submitted the metaphysical arguments for 
the existence of God to a searching criticism so ruinous that 
the believers in the traditional theology lost hope of any 
help from that side. More recently, natural science threw 
into the discussion of the descent of man a wealth of infor- 
mation far more damaging to the creeds than the arguments 
of the philosophers. The animal descent of man, taught by 
biology, turns into mythology the Biblical account of the 
creation of man, his original perfection, his Fall in sin and 
the consequent Incarnation of the Son of God and his death 
on the Cross for the redemption of humanity. 3 

In civilized countries the believers in God's direct action 
are not without some knowledge of what common observa- 
tion and science have revealed as to the orderliness or the 
lawfulness of the universe. They hold, accordingly, that rain 

3 It does not seem to have been noticed by the makers of the traditional 
doctrines that certain verses of Genesis teach the animal descent of man. 
In Genesis 2:17, one reads, God said to Adam: "But of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it," Adam disobeyed, and, 
when he had eaten of the tree of good and evil, "the Lord God said, behold 
the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil/' (3:22.) Then, 
"the eyes of them both were opened and they knew that they were naked." 
Now, a creature who does not know good and evil and who is totally in- 
different to nakedness is not a man, but an animal. According to these pas- 
sages, there has been no Fall but a rise from the animal to the human level; 
the whole scheme of salvation becomes irrelevant. But other parts of Genesis 
tell another story. 
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usually falls when certain definite atmospheric conditions of 
humidity and temperature., are present; and that the bones 
knit or the mind is healed according to certain constant physi- 
ological or mental laws. At other times, God is supposed by 
them to suspend, or transcend, or supplement the laws he 
has established, in order to please himself or to answer the 
supplication of his worshipers. This view of a double action 
of Godone in the past, when he devised laws for the uni- 
verse, and one in the present has the great advantage of 
seeming to accept the findings of science while keeping the 
satisfaction derived from relationship with a social God. 

The less one knows about natural laws and the less criti- 
cal one is, the more frequent the present, direct action of 
God seems to be. There are people even among the educated 
who, at times, are able to forget altogether the existence of 
a fixed order in nature. 

A tragic happening of the recent war provides a good ex- 
ample of this large class of simple-minded folk. The heroic 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and his companions were cast 
adrift in a small boat after the destruction of their plane. 
They had about reached their limit of endurance. One of 
them was on the point of death from exposure and lack of 
nourishment, and the others were near desperation from 
thirst and hunger. Then, soon after a particularly urgent 
prayer, a gull lighted on the head of the Captain and he 
was able to catch it. That was, says the Captain, an unde- 
niable answer to their prayers. They devoured the gull to the 
last scrap. 

It seems that anyone with an open mind would have hesi- 
tated to credit God with this unexpected incident. He would 
have been stopped by unanswerable questions: Why did the 
Almighty permit the accident? The accident having hap- 
pened, why did he allow its victims, in spite of their per- 
sistent supplications, to suffer for days and reach the point 
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of exhaustion? Why, if he meant really to help them, did 
he send only one little bird to feed a number of starving 
men which could serve merely to prolong their suffering? 
Perhaps God wanted to keep these men alive until the res- 
cue came. If so, why not have them rescued instead of send- 
ing the means of protracting their torture and letting one 
of them die? Was this cruel ordeal God's way of teaching 
these men endurance in misfortune or reliance upon him? 
Was that the way of Jesus of Nazareth? Apparently Captain 
Rickenbacker did not know that land and shore birds that 
have strayed too far from land may get so exhausted as to 
alight practically anywhere on a ship; this is well known 
to many travelers on the high seas. He had not read in a 
book recently translated from the Danish, Journey to the 
World's End, by Hakon Mielche: "One day we found a 
wader like a snipe, but the size of a gull, which was so ex- 
hausted that we were able to catch it with our hands/' 

In so far as God and his relation to man are concerned, 
people like the gallant Captain have stopped thinking. They 
know that there is a divine Father who takes care of his 
children, and that is the end of the matter. 

During a serious epidemic of influenza in 1918, the Board 
of Health of Philadelphia, in an effort to check the disease, 
asked for the suspension of church services as well as of all 
other large gatherings. Thereupon, twenty-two Episcopal 
clergymen of that city sent to the Board a remonstrance. 
They said: 

We recognize fully the seriousness of the situation, and we 
are doing all we can to help the sufferers and prevent the spread 
of the disease. But we believe that such a trouble calls for re- 
newed and redoubled public prayer and worship, that God, our 
only help in time of need, may recognize our trust in Him and 
send us relief. We believe that God will care for His people 
when, in obedience to His will, they meet to plead with Him 
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for deliverance from evil, to confess their sins and to go to his 
altar in remembrance of Christ's death and in accord with His 
Command. 

These clergymen, like the faith curers, do not deny the 
operation of natural laws. They admit that the influenza 
virus passes from one person to another according to fixed 
laws, and that, in order to prevent contagion, isolation of the 
infected persons is indicated. But they believe also in the 
traditional divine Father, who will protect against the natu- 
ral law of contagion those who gather to pray and to wor- 
ship him. That these well-intentioned preachers of the Gos- 
pel, in the enlightened city of Philadelphia, are a public 
danger should be evident to everyone. 

Whatever one may think of them, it must be granted that 
they express themselves clearly and frankly. One cannot say 
as much of many other divines. In England a commission 
headed by the Dean of Westminsterand including other 
deans, several bishops and some physicians was appointed 
to look into the faith-cure problem. In its report of 1910 one 
reads: "They [the Commissioners] fully recognize that the 
operation of the Divine Power can be limited only by the 
Divine Will and desire to express their belief in the efficacy 
of prayer/' Taken by itself that statement seems to mean 
that the Commissioners believe in a God accessible to prayer. 
Yet, a little farther on, they add: "They reverently believe, 
however, that the Divine Power is exercised in conformity 
with and through the operation of natural laws. With the 
advancing knowledge of these laws, increasing benefits are 
being secured for mankind through human instrumentality." 
If the Commissioners really believe that the divine power 
is exercised in conformity with and through the operation 
of natural laws, they deny the supernatural efficacy of prayer; 
the only way to obtain God's help would be, then, to dis- 
cover the laws of nature and to make use of that knowledge 
as the physician, the educator or the psychologist is doing. 
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In a discussion of birth control by Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
of New York and certain liberal Protestant ministersinclud- 
ing Bishop Francis J, McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Dr. Harry E. Fosdick the ministers described 
the divine power in which they believe as "the God who is 
revealed in the endless sweep of evolution and whose majes- 
tic message is being slowly translated by science into the 
accent of the human tongue." These words point to the God 
revealed by science, not to the divine Father who, according 
to the Philadelphia ministers, checks the natural spread of 
influenza microbes among those who meet to worship him. 
Are we to understand that Bishop McConnell and his associ- 
ates do not believe in a world "controlled by a living person 
accessible to prayer, influenced by love, able and willing 
to foresee, to intervene, to guide spirits in some sort akin 
toHimseF? 4 

When Arthur Compton, a Nobel prize winner in physics, 
reassures a Christian gathering with the remark that there 
is nothing in science that prevents one from believing in 
"the divine Father," what meaning does he give to the word 
"Father"? Assuredly not the meaning expressed in the preced- 
ing quotation. Does he, perhaps, like Louis Pasteur, before 
passing from science to religion, switch off his mind on a 
siding in order to give the right of way to his yearning 
heart? Or does he merely play the role of the "good fellow" 

4 The report, issued in London in 19S8, of the Commission on Christian 
Doctrine (Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, Chairman) is instructive with 
regard to the degree of vagueness and straddling practiced by the Church 
of England in order to conciliate all parties. Here are a few extracts from it; 

"The fullness of the divine life revealed in Christ cannot be expressed 
adequately in human language/' 

"The fact of the atonement is richer than any theory of it." 

"The expectation of a single great day of general resurrection, considered 
literally, presents great difficulties/* 

"It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to make the same 
evidential use of the narratives of miracles in the Gospel which appeared 
possible in the past/* 

"We believe ourselves to be affirming in our Report that which was 
affirmed in the language of the time by the Council of Chalcedon/' 
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who does not want to disturb the peace of mind of his hear- 
ers? Much of today's profuse writings on God and religion is 
made intellectually and, at times, morally repulsive by the 
lack of clearness or frankness, or both, illustrated in the pre- 
ceding instances. 

There is still another group of people in the churches; they 
are those who in their thinking moments do not find the be- 
lief in a social God acceptable but who, nevertheless, when 
they find it useful, make use of that conception. They are 
radical pragmatists who manage to satisfy the needs both 
of the head and of the heart. The idea of an impassive 
Power manifested in the lawful universe gratifies their need 
for rational knowledge; the idea of a heavenly Father in so- 
cial relation with them satisfies their need for a feeling of 
kinship with the All and gives them, in moments of affliction 
or peril, the comforting assurance that he will see them 
through. 

This pragmatic attitude could not have been more clearly 
affirmed than by the great bacteriologist Louis Pasteur. In 
a letter to the literary critic Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, 
he told how he managed to believe in immortality: 

My philosophy is of the heart and not of the mind; and Fgive 
myself up, for instance, to those feelings about eternity which 
come naturally at the bedside of a cherished child drawing its 
last breath. . . . There are two men in each one of us; the scien- 
tist, he who starts with a clear field and desires to rise to the 
knowledge of Nature through observation, experimentation, and 
reasoning; and the man of sentiment, the man of belief, the man 
who mourns his dead children and who cannot, alas, prove that 
he will see them again, but who believes that he will, and lives 
in that hope. 5 

When St. Augustine was in the mood of the philosopher, 
God was for him a perfect, infinite, impassive Being to whom, 
as he recognized, the expression "merciful" could not prop- 

5 Ren6 Vallery-Radot, The Life of Pasteur (Westminster, 1902), I, 164. 
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erly be applied, since mercy implies suffering through the 
suffering of others. Nevertheless, he thought himself justified 
in using that expression in order "to save the ignorant from 
stumbling." Very well. Having heard the philosopher, how- 
ever, one does not expect to find in his Confessions that, like 
the ignorant, he maintained, in his emotional moods, sym- 
pathetic, sentimental relations with Godrelations forbidden 
by his enlightened reason. 

It may surprise the reader, as it did the writer, to find the 
pragmatism of Pasteur defended in an extreme form and 
with amazing frankness by the great statesman Winston 
Churchill. When still a young officer in India, with much 
time on his hands, he read many books that, as he says, "chal- 
lenged the whole religious education" he had received at 
the famous school of Harrow. He later wrote: 

I passed through a violent and aggressive anti-religious phase. 
. . . My poise was restored during the next few years by fre- 
quent contact with danger. I found that whatever I might think 
and argue, I did not hesitate to ask for special protection when 
about to come under the fire of the enemy; nor to feel sincerely 
grateful when I got home safe to tea. I even asked for lesser 
things than not to be killed too soon, and nearly always in those 
years, and indeed throughout my life, I got what I wanted. This 
practice seemed perfectly natural, and just as strong and real 
as the reasoning process which contradicted it so sharply. More- 
over, the practice was comforting and the reasoning led nowhere. 
I therefore acted in accordance with my feelings without trou- 
bling to square such conduct with the conclusions of thought. 

I did not worry about the inconsistency of thinking one way 
and believing the other. It seemed good to let the mind explore 
so far as it could the paths of thought and logic, and also good 
to pray for help and succour, and be thankful when they came. 

Close reasoning can conduct one to the precise conclusion that 
miracles are impossible: that "it is much more likely that human 
testimony should err, than that the laws of nature should be 
violated"; and, at the same time, one may rejoice to read how 
Christ turned the water into wine in Cana of Galilee or walked 
on the lake or rose from the dead. 
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I therefore adopted quite early in life a system of believing 
whatever I wanted to believe, while at the same time leaving 
reason to pursue unfettered whatever paths she was capable of 
treading. 6 

One does not like to imagine how the recent war would 
have ended if the English leader had followed in its prose- 
cution the same principles as in matters of religion. Church- 
ill's indifference for truth in religion cannot be shared 
by those who see the harm it has done in the past, and how 
it hinders progress in the present. It is now, to a very large 
extent, responsible for the inefficiency of our churches and 
our moral backwardness. 

If such inconsistency is found among superior men like 
Pasteur, St. Augustine and Churchill, one may imagine how 
frequent is the disregard of logic and reason among the rank 
and file. The unconcern with which hosts of people think 
and act now as if they believed in an impersonal ultimate 
Power, now as if they placed their trust in a heavenly Father 
may well astonish even those who are aware of human irra- 
tionality. 

In answering the question, "Do you think of God as per- 
sonal or impersonal?," many of the students to whom I have 
referred in the statistics said something like this: 

When I am in the state of mind in which I need a personality 
for help or for a response to an inner tide of joy and enthusiasm, 
then God is for me a personality. At such moments he seems to 
be as far away as heaven and yet also in my very soul. In every- 
day, matter-of-fact moods, the thought of God is in the back- 
ground of my mind as an Impersonal Force. ... I seem to be 
able to entertain both the personal and impersonal conceptions 
at once without confusion and with real comfort, but if one is 
in the foreground the other is withdrawn in the back somewhere. 

6 Winston S. Churchill, My Early Life: A Roving Commission (London, 
1930), pp. 115-17. This book was written not in youth but in maturity. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

God and the Problem of Evil 

THE PRESENCE OF EVIL has contributed a large share to the 
undermining of the ancient faith. In a world alleged to be 
ruled by a benevolent and omnipotent Father, our sense of 
right and wrong is outraged by thousands of daily events. 
Who could reckon the sum of physical and moral pain en- 
dured by a single generation of men? Some philosophers 
have told us that evil is only an appearance, that if we could 
take in, at one sweep, the whole of existence the past and 
the future, together with the presentwe should see that 
all is for the best in the best of worlds. This opinion is given 
a more definite form by theologians who regard suffering 
as a divinely ordained discipline, a means of moral educa- 
tion. There are, doubtless, instances in which suffering is 
a blessing in disguise. But what of volcanic eruptions, hur- 
ricanes, conflagrations, epidemic and other diseases, which 
maim or destroy indiscriminately, young and old, good and 
bad? What, for instance, of the horrible death of 425 chil- 
dren burned up or blown up by an explosion in the basement 
of their school? Was that hecatomb permitted or contrived 
by an all-powerful Good Shepherd for the moral education 
of the parents, or of a careless janitor? Or was it a punish- 
ment inflicted upon the children for the sins of their fa- 
thers? 

The moral-education theory is violently contradicted also 
by the consideration of the animal world. Animals too are 
tortured by hunger, diseases, accidents, and by the cruelty 

73 
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and neglect of masters they love. Is that for their moral im- 
provement? 

In Why Do Men Suffer? Leslie Weatherhead, professor 
in an English theological school, makes a strained effort to 
justify the God of tradition. Evil exists, according to him, 
because of God's purpose when he chose to create man a 
free being with power to misuse his freedom. He intends us 
to learn and become perfect through our own experience, 
our own suffering, and through those of others. We must be 
sick in order to learn to cure ourselves, and we must see 
others suffer in order to become compassionate. It follows 
from this alleged purpose of God that, until we have learned 
all about diseases and their cure, and until our compassion 
has become perfect and is extended to all men without re- 
gard to race or color, the innocent as well as the guilty will 
have to sorrow and suffer; millions of innocent persons will 
be tortured and will die without any chance of turning 
their suffering to account for their own development. 

Weatherhead admits that "it would be so easy, in one 
sense, for God to take a short cut and save us; but it would 
be weakness, for it would not achieve his purposedwhich is, 
as already said, our self-education. Meanwhile, "His [God's] 
heart grieves at our stumbling, our ignorance, our folly, our 
sin." 

Here is Weatherhead's final wriggling: 

Since God has made a universe with men in it who have free 
will, who learn slowly, who are blind, ignorant and foolish; since 
the universe contains free spirits who have been in rebellion 
against God; since there are vibrations in the universe which 
are out of harmony with his intention, may those vibrations not 
have invaded the whole scheme of things? Who can suppose 
that if once an inharmonious element is allowed in it, such as 
the misused free will of man, the harm done can be localized? 
May it not be that many things have come to exist in the uni- 
verse which God never intended to be? x 

1 Leslie Weatherhead, Why Do Men Suffer? (London, 1935). 
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A strange admission from a believer in the omnipotence of 
God! 

Many, realizing the contradictions involved, seek refuge 
in a plea of incapacity to understand. They say: "We can- 
not know; what is man that he should expect to penetrate 
the mystery if evil?" True, indeed. But it should also be real- 
ized that evil as it exists on earth is incompatible both with 
an omnipotent and benevolent God and with the Christ of 
the churches the only Son of God begotten of the Virgin 
Mary. As to this, I cannot do better than quote some frag- 
ments from an article by David S. Muzzey, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University, in which he summarizes impor- 
tant findings of what has been called the higher criticism of 
the New Testament. Comparing the Synoptic Gospels with 
the fourth Gospel and St. Paul's Epistles, he says: 

In the synoptic Gospels, which far more truly portray Jesus 
as the man of Nazareth, who went about his mission preaching 
in his incomparable parables to his fellow men, we find no theo- 
logical or metaphysical requirements prescribed for entrance into 
the kingdom. Never does he call himself God or a part of the 
Godhead. He even rebukes his disciples for calling him good, 
saying that only God is good. He called himself the son of man, 
or "bar nash," which means simply "the man." . . . 

Read the wonderful parables the prodigal son, the friend at 
midnight, the unjust steward, the sower and the seed, the Pharisee 
and the publican, and all the rest and you will find them in 
every case pointing to an ethical duty: to repentance for sin, to 
service to others, to honesty in business, to receptiveness to truth, 
to humility, forgiveness and the discovery of the pearl of great 
price in a conscience devoid of offense to God and men. And 
the power of Jesus over the hearts of men lay not so much in 
his words, priceless as they are, as in the fact that he was the 
embodiment in his matchless person of the ethics which he 
preached. It was the wordly-minded Goethe who wrote that to 
whatever heights of knowledge or achievement the human race 
might rise it could never outgrow or dispense with the moral 
compulsion of the teaching of Jesus. . . . 

The Jesus of the Gospels bears little resemblance to the Christ 
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of the church. The latter is a nonhuman preexistent mode or 
manifestation of the Deity, the second person of an incompre- 
hensible trinity, who took the form of a man and came to the 
earth to die on the cross as an atonement for the sins of the 
world, since only the sacrifice of a divine being could wipe out 
the offense against an infinite God. By accepting that sacrifice 
(that is, by believing in Christ or "confessing" him) man was 
released from the penalty of eternal punishment for the sin 
which he had inherited from Adam's fall. . . . The simple 
memorial supper which Jesus had eaten with his disciples on 
the eve of the Passover was converted into the elaborate mysti- 
cal ceremony of the Mass, in which the atoning death of Christ 
was continually repeated and the celebrants (or the priest in 
their behalf) partook of bread and wine that was miraculously 
changed into the body and blood of Christ. The early baptismal 
formula by which new members were welcomed into the fellow- 
ship of the followers of Jesus was elaborated into the Apostles' 
Creed (still repeated, albeit with some mental reservations, in 
all the orthodox churches), and later into the Athanasian Creed, 
which is beyond the comprehension of any human mind. . . . 

This transformation of the Jesus of the Gospels into the Christ 
of the Church was begun by that remarkably dynamic and some- 
what erratic man, Saul of Tarsus, better known by the Latinized 
form of his name, Paul: for he was a Roman citizen, though a 
Jew. . . . His letters of encouragement and reproof to the vari- 
ous churches constitute the earliest portions of the New Testa- 
ment, all of them having been written before any of the four 
canonical Gospels were composed, and their influence on the 
writers of Gospels, two of whom were at times companions of 
Paul, is evident in the legendary accounts of the birth, death 
and resurrection of Jesus which have gone into the Gospels. 

Paul never knew Jesus, probably never saw him. He had no 
interest in the life of Jesus, but only in his death. ... In all his 
epistles there is no reference to the parables of Jesus, to his 
healing ministrations, to his discourses with his disciples or with 
the people who came to him for guidance and comfort. As he 
put the matter quite frankly and tersely in his first letter to the 
Corinthians: "I am determined to know nothing among you but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified." 2 

2 David S. Muzzey, "The Jesus of the Gospels and the Christ of the 
Church," The Standard, XXX (1944), 193-94. 
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The churches will have to abandon their mythical dogmas 
of the fall of man and of the atonement by the only Son 
of God crucified for us, and be content to preach salvation 
by the life and the ethical principles of Jesus of Nazareth. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Psychology and Current Belief 
in Divine Intervention 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST OF KELIGION has been accused of passing 
out of his sphere into that of philosophy where he is incom- 
petent, and of omitting the essence of religion from his analy- 
sis. That is an easy but an illegitimate way of setting aside 
his conclusions. 

As a matter of fact, the psychologist does not concern 
himself with ultimate questions; he knows that they are to 
be left to the philosopher. His investigations and his conclu- 
sions regarding the alleged action of a social God in answer 
to prayer and faith are of a scientific nature; they leave un- 
touched the problem of the nature of ultimate reality. When 
he declares that natural forces, the presence of which he 
points out, are sufficient to produce this or that mental cure 
or moral transformation or when he says that the convic- 
tion of the presence and action of God as a mystical experi- 
ence is an inference, and considers whether that inference 
is valid the psychologist is not outside the field of science. 
What he attempts to do in the mental realm corresponds to 
what the physicist does in the physical describe events and 
discover the conditions and proximate causes of their pro- 
duction. The psychologist is aware of the chasm existing 
between the completion of his task and the solution of the 
philosophical problem raised by his discovery of these con- 
ditions and causes. He is, however, convinced that, for the 
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enjoyment of an abundant and satisfying life, what matters 
most is the acquisition of the knowledge that he seeks. 

I may add that the classical metaphysical arguments are 
not the main ground for belief in the traditional God. For 
most people, they serve mainly as justification before the bar 
of reason for a belief springing from desire and from an un- 
critical explanation of various experiences. For the rest, the 
metaphysical arguments have lost most of the potency they 
once seemed to possess. Even if their validity could not be 
impugned, however, they could have little influence; for 
very few are able to appreciate them, and still fewer are 
acquainted with them. 

Happenings such as sudden healing, transformation of 
character (Christian conversion) and the so-called "imme- 
diate experience" of God in prayer may no longer be re- 
garded as direct proofs of the existence of the God of the 
churches. Some of these experiences can be brought about 
by the mere belief in God, whether he exists or not. There 
is now abundant proof that the sudden healing of paralyzed 
limbs or of other disorders in particular instances at various 
shrines does not demand the personal action of a heavenly 
Providence; the belief that in another world there will be 
compensation for the evils of this life has the same effect, 
whether the expectation be illusory or not. 

In my books, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism x and 
God or Man?, much space is devoted to careful analyses of 
the forces involved in the several types of alleged action of 
God in man, with the conclusion that these so-called "divine 
experiences" and those regarded as natural are not manifes- 
tations of two different kinds. Both are caused by natural 
forces acting according to fixed laws. 

There is so much ignorance of human nature and its pos- 
sibilities, even among the educated, that I shall cite a few 

1 New York, 1925. 
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instances in which natural forces have produced experiences 
commonly ascribed to God's action. I shall be doing some- 
thing similar to what the physical and biological scientists 
have done when they have shown that tornadoes and earth- 
quakes, madness and hysteria, are not personal manifesta- 
tions of some supernatural being or beings. I shall quote first 
the story of a cure which, if it had happened at Lourdes or 
at St. Anne de Beaupre, would have been regarded as a 
miracle. In the Journal of Mental and Nervous Diseases 
(1888), Dr. H. L. Taylor reports, among other striking cures, 
the following: 

The left knee of a young athlete had given out while he was 
tramping in Germany six months before he consulted the physi- 
cian. For ten weeks preceding the consultation he had used a 
crutch, but he was ashamed of his hobbling. The patient was 
told that he suffered from no serious disorder, and was encour- 
aged to stand up and bear his weight on both feet. Within five 
minutes he was walking around the table without assistance. 
He went out on the street and walked back up the steps into 
the house. At the end of fifteen minutes, he walked without a 
limp. His family were bewildered. He never had any trouble 
afterwards and played on the Harvard football team at Thanks- 
giving, 1887. 2 

One has the right to assume that the original organic 
disturbance, a sprain suffered by some tendon or ligament 
in the knee, had been healed by the natural vital forces 
during weeks of enforced rest. The long period of disuse 
had brought about some slight changes tending to make 
the movements of the leg difficult and a little painful. That 
was enough to maintain in the young man the conviction 
that he could not walk and, therefore, to prevent him from 
making wholehearted and persistent efforts. The authority 
of the physician and his encouragement induced in the suf- 
ferer sufficient self-confidence to enable him to make the 
effort necessary to overcome the painful resistance to move- 

2 Quoted in God of Man?, p. 124. 
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ment. Nothing more was required to restore the leg to its 
normal efficiency. Confidence in the healing power of the 
Virgin Mary, or of Bernadette of Lourdes, or of God, would 
have had the same result. 

Thousands of cases of mutism, deafness, blindness and 
paralysis occurred during the First World War. Mutism 
appeared frequently at the moment of an explosion. Nearly 
all the afflicted recovered, the majority of them as suddenly 
as they had been stricken. To the layman, many of these 
recoveries seemed not to have natural causes, but to be 
miracles. On the physical treatment of a great variety of 
disorders of that kind, there are few volumes so illuminating 
as E. E. Southard's Shell-Shock and Other Neuropsychiatric 
Problems* It presents 589 case histories from the war litera- 
ture of 1914-18. The compiler of this volume was a professor 
at the Harvard University Medical School and, during the 
First World War, director of the United States Army Neuro- 
psychiatric Training School. 

The following instance of the conversion of a drunkard, 
related to this author by the convert himself, is far more 
complex than the healing of the young athlete and of the 
"shell-shock" disorders just referred to; it involves a number 
of the more fundamental forces making for life or death: 

Until the age of twenty-one G. had lived in a Christian home. 
He took his first glass of whiskey at that age, and gradually be- 
came a drunkard. Three years ago, after the ruin, through dissi- 
pation, of his business establishment, he went to Canada, where 
no one knew his antecedents, with the intention of beginning 
life anew. But soon he fell a prey to his old enemy. He had 
signed enough abstinence pledges to "cover the wall of a room"; 
they were never kept more than a month, generally only a few 
days, and sometimes but a few hours, in spite of hard struggles 
to be true to his promise. In Montreal he lost a very good posi- 
tion, and was thrown into prison for disorderly conduct. Dis- 
gusted and tired of life, he left Canada to go to W. Here he 

8 Boston, 1920. 
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arrived intoxicated. He secured a position, but was soon dis- 
missed for drunkenness, and then found himself once more 
without money, without friends and without home. Gladly would 
he have welcomed death. While he was in this wretched situa- 
tion, a lady showed him sympathy and invited him to a mission. 
For years no one had ever cared about him; this unwonted 
kindly interest went to his heart. At the meeting a pressing in- 
vitation was given to all persons present to give themselves to 
the Lord Jesus Christ with the assurance that he would save 
them. A bed was given G. in the mission house. While his room- 
mate lay drunk, he sat up, or paced the room all night long in a 
sullen, despairing mood. Some one had lent him a Bible; he 
tried to read it, but his thoughts were too disturbing. That which 
he had heard in the meeting had brought to his mind recollec- 
tions of youth, the thought of the young wife he had left in 
England, of his family, etc. He realized that there was no hope, 
that if he died then he would go to hell. He prayed, asking God 
to take him as he was; saying that if God was willing to save 
him, he would let him. "I said, here I am." At about 6 A.M. he 
felt that God had pardoned him. The anguish of the night had 
passed, and he found himself calm and peaceful. That very 
morning he told a companion that he was converted, that he 
had given his heart to God. Terrible were the temptations that 
day as he passed before saloon doors; but he was sustained. They 
recurred day after day for more than a week. The lady's con- 
tinued sympathy was a great comfort to him. 

Let us attempt an analysis of the causes of this transformation. 
At the mission meeting, suggestions, conveyed by many who 
testified to their deliverance, acted forcefully upon G. The emo- 
tional atmosphere of the meeting, the discourse of the missionary 
speaking in the name of God, and his own sense of helplessness, 
focused and arrested his attention, and disposed him to recep- 
tivity. All resistance to the acceptance of the divine offer broke 
down; and, during the night, the moment came when he could 
say to God, "Here I am, do with me what Thou wilt." Belief in 
the power of God to save had come. He was in the condition 
in which the psychotherapist wishes his patient to be in order 
that suggestions may work themselves out in him. 

To disregard the woman in the case would show great igno- 
rance of the marvelous power of the tender emotion. We have 
seen love, at its coarsest, delivering neurasthenic women from 
their sufferings; and, at its noblest, inspiring and sustaining great 
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personalities, poets and philosophers. After years of lonely strug- 
gle, when it seemed that final failure had come, when all had 
been lost, including friends, family, and the last remnants of 
self-respect, a woman showed him kindness. For years he had 
not known any human affection or regard. No wonder this kindly 
interest of a lady went to his heart. A tie with life had come into 
his existence: once again he cared for the esteem of a human 
being; self-regard and self-respect had been reawakened; the 
praise implied in esteem and affection had begun to do its vitaliz- 
ing work. The rest of this man's experience during the fateful 
night is to be read in the light of the flame kindled by that 
woman and of the hope that God would save him. 

At about six in the morning, after a restless, anguishing night, 
something striking happened: he found himself surprisingly calm 
and peaceful. He took that peace as a sign of the divine pardon; 
he thought himself saved. Whether he was really saved or not, 
the sequel only could show. But at that moment, he believed that 
God had come to his rescue. He believed that because of what 
he had heard during the evening, and, more directly, because 
the raging storm within him had suddenly subsided and peace 
had come. 

Was he mistaken in interpreting that peace as the sign of his 
deliverance from the passion for alcohol; or was the cairn, follow- 
ing the storm, an event without any relation to his passion and 
God? The unavoidable answer is that it may very well have been 
the latter. Something of that sort is a fairly common experience: 
whether the cause of the tormenting unrest be physical a tooth- 
ache, an attack of asthma or whether it be a moral problem. 
In this instance we see two causes for the rapid subsidence of 
the distracting struggle as the morning came: G. had done has 
share; he was ready to do whatever God might ask him to do 
in order to save him; the rest was up to God. Moreover he had 
become convinced that God could save him as he had saved 
those he had heard the evening before. The second cause is 
exhaustion. It is of common knowledge that after hours of suffer- 
ing and struggle, a lull of blessed quietude may permit us at 
least to fall asleep; extreme fatigue puts an end to pain and to 
all mental activity. 

But one cannot expect G. to give to his experience this natural 
explanation. The sudden and unexpected advent of peace with 
the dawn could hardly be interpreted by him otherwise than as 
a sign of divine grace. 
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As a matter of fact lie never fell back again into his evil ways. 
The agents of life at work in him proved sufficient to keep him 
from falling again. These agents were the continued interest 
and sympathy of the lady, the belief that God, during the fateful 
night, had extended upon him his healing hand and that he 
would continue to keep him. Thus, self-respect and self-regard, 
and affection for man and God had returned he was saved. 

When everything is taken into account, the salvation of G. is 
not so remarkable as it may seem. On several previous occasions 
he had withstood his temptation as long as a month at a time. 
After the fateful night he held out three months and then opened 
a mission. There he entered into the relation of leader and helper 
to the outcasts who came to hear what God could do for them. 
New interests, new human ties, and a new sense of worth and 
responsibility had come into his life. God or no God, he was 
now in possession of much more powerful motives for resisting 
the temptation to drink than before he became the leader of a 
mission. 4 

4 God or Man?, pp. 169-70. 



CHAPTER NINE 

The Presence of God in Mystical 
and Ecstatic Experiences 

AMONG THE EXPERIENCES upon which rests the popular belief 
in the traditional God none seems weightier to the believer 
than certain mystical and ecstatic states. They seem to be 
and are regarded as immediate awareness of God's pres- 
ence. If it were so, they would set at nought the arguments 
urged against the existence of the social God. The believer 
could answer: "It may seem to be as you say, but I know 
better, for I have experienced his very presence. He has 
come to me, spoken to my soul, made me feel his love and 
strengthened me." 

A school of theology of great influence in the recent past 
has actually sought refuge from the shattering impact of 
science and philosophy in these alleged incontrovertible ex- 
periences. Many years ago, in A Psychological Study of 
Religion* I devoted a long chapter to illustrations and anal- 
yses of the so-called immediate awareness of God. 

In an elaborate description of the action of God in the 
soul, a professor in a French school of theology says: 

Besides the false mysticism and its extravagances, there exists 
among a great number of men a strong feeling of union with 
God which is calm, healthful, and beneficent, which has the 
effect of creating within the soul a new center of activity and 

1 New York, 1912. 
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of force, of introducing peace, joy, freedom, love, and light. . . . 
The irresistibility of my belief is the criterion I have of its truth. 2 

The "witness of God in the soul" is described in similar 
terms by a former president of one of the foremost theologi- 
cal schools of America: 

Confused with doubt, beset by temptation, oppressed with 
grief, "weary of earth and laden with sin," I approach in perfect 
confidence of spirit the Divine Ground and Source of my exist- 
ence. As a troubled child confiding in a trusted Father, I pour 
my personal confidences into the ear of that Invisible Being with 
whom I am mysteriously connected; and from the depths of my 
subconscious life wells up into consciousness a calmness of spirit, 
a restored equilibrium, a deliverance from oppression, a peace 
of God of which one may truly affirm, "It passeth understanding/' 3 

These instances will have to suffice. In the last resort, 
faith in the traditional God rests for most people upon ex- 
periences of the order illustrated above. Every argument of 
the disbeliever is set aside with this final remark: "I know 
that God liveth because he reveals himself to me directly; 
he gives to my weary soul peace, courage, moral energy, 
increased happiness." There the discussion stops, unless the 
believer is willing and able to follow the explanation of the 
psychologist. 

Now, the psychologist does not contest that the worshiper 
may actually have arisen from his knees stronger, better and 
happier. The question he raises is whether the conviction 
of the worshiperthat he has communed with the kind of 
God of whom he thinks is legitimate. It is certainly true that 
sensations, feelings and emotions are not, in themselves., 
open to error, for they do not involve any knowledge or any 
thinking. They are immediate and, therefore, incontroverti- 
ble experiences. But it is quite otherwise with the inferences 

2 Henri Bois, La valeur de I'experience religieuse (Paris, 1908), quoted 
in Psychological Study, pp. 226-27. 

3 Charles C. Hall, The Barrows Lectures for 1906-7 (Chicago, 1909), 
p. 100, quoted in Psychological Study, p. 216. 
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and conclusions derived from them. They are true or false 
according to the completeness of the knowledge and the 
exactness of the thinking they involve. 

When carefully studied, the alleged immediate experi- 
ences of God turn out to be unconscious inferences from 
certain sensations, feelings and emotions. The strategic re- 
treat of theology, which was to place the direct manifesta- 
tion of God outside the domain open to criticism, did 
nothing of the sort. 

The believer who says, "I feel the presence of God," makes 
a statement of the same kind as the person who says, "I feel 
an open window." In the latter case, sensations of cold and 
pressure from the moving air are felt; on the basis of that 
immediate, really incontrovertible, experience, it is inferred 
(not felt) that there is nearby an open window. Now, that 
inference may be right or wrong. The cause of the cold air 
actually felt might be truly an open window or, instead, a 
revolving fan. Quite similarly, the religious believer affirms 
that he has experienced God when what he has experienced 
directly, incontrovertibly, is merely certain desires, prompt- 
ings, feelings, emotions, volitions and ideas; and he has in- 
ferred that these experiences betoken the presence of God. 
In both instances, the correctness of the inference is to be 
verified by the ordinary rational method in the light of all 
the available relevant knowledge. 

Religious literature is fuU of rhapsodies about the pres- 
ence of God by people utterly unable to separate the really 
immediate and incontrovertible experiences from their casual 
explanation. No less a man than the poet James Russell 
Lowell provides an illustration of the thoughtlessness and 
naivete of even cultivated people in the field of religion. 
On September 20, 1842, he wrote to a friend: 

I had a revelation last Friday evening. I was at Mary's, and 
happening to say something of the presence of spirits ( of whom, 
I said, I was often dimly aware), Mr. Putnam entered into an 
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argument with me on spiritual matters. As I was speaking, the 
whole system rose up before me like a vague Destiny looming 
from the abyss. I never before so clearly felt the spirit of God 
in me and around me. The whole room seemed to be full of 
God. The air seemed to waver to and fro with the presence of 
something. I knew not what. I spoke with the calmness and 
clearness of a prophet. 4 

According to this account, "something" filled the room with 
its vague presence. The poet says himself that he did not 
know exactly what it was; nevertheless, he called it "God"! 
As to the ' revelation/' nothing more was heard about it. 5 

If the sudden appearance of peace, confidence and moral 
strength can be taken as a token of the presence of God, 
one should not be surprised if the lack of these feelings can 
be regarded as a token of his absence. That is what the 
great Christian mystics believe to be the case during their 
recurrent periods of "dryness." Here is a particularly en- 
lightening instance, in a person of great intellectual distinc- 
tion, of the interpretation of gastric distress as absence of 
God. Under March 31, 1873, the Genevese philosopher, 
Henri Frederic Amiel, entered this observation in his cele- 
brated diary: 

For an hour past I have been the prey of a vague anxiety; I 
recognize my old enemy. ... It is a sense of void and anguish, 
a sense of something lacking. What? Love, peaceGod perhaps. 
The feeling is one of pure want unmixed with hope, and there is 
anguish in it because I can clearly distinguish neither the evil 
nor the remedy. Of all hours of the day, in fine weather, the 
afternoon about three o'clock, is the time which to me is most 
difficult to bear, I never feel more strongly than I do then le vide 
effrayant de la vie* 

4 Charles E. Norton, ed., Letters of James Russell Lowell (New York, 
1894), I, 69. 

5 On the "sense" of divine presence and the mystics* claim to divine 
knowledge, see Chapters XIV and XV of God or ManP. For a fuller discus- 
sion of ecstasy, revelation and mysticism see The Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism. 

6 Henri Frederic Amiel, Amiel' s Journal (London and New York, 1885), 
p. 316. 
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Now, physiologists say that the middle hours of the after- 
noon are hours of low vitality. As we might expect, dyspeptic 
persons of whom Amiel was one suffer most during that 
period of the day. 

The error of those who find refuge from rational criticism 
in what they regard as direct experiences of God is no other 
if less gross than the error of the savage who, hearing 
the thunder, affirms that he has heard his God. 

Among the conspicuous experiences that imply the mani- 
festation of God there are to be reckoned the ecstatic trances. 
They have exerted a profound influence, mainly through 
the celebrated mystics of many religions. Ecstasy is often 
not only sudden and unexpected but so wonderful and over- 
mastering that nothing short of God Almighty seems a suffi- 
cient cause. In the following instance, we shall see that once 
again an inference is mistaken for an immediate experience; 
we shall, furthermore, be able to point to a natural expla- 
nation. 

As to ecstasies, I have experienced one, among others, which 
I remember perfectly. I was thirty-six years old. I was climbing 
with some young fellows in Switzerland from Forclaz to the 
Croix de Bovine in order to reach Champex. We were following 
a road bordered by blooming oleanders and looking down over 
a stretch of country dotted here and there with clumps of firs. 
The wind scattered the clouds above and below us, sending them 
down or driving them up in whirling eddies. I was in perfect 
health; we were on our sixth day of tramping, and in good train- 
ing. I can best describe the condition in which I was by calling 
it a state of equilibrium. When, all at once, I experienced a feel- 
ing of being raised above myself, I felt the presence of God. . . . 
The throb of emotion was so violent that I could barely tell the 
boys to pass on and not wait for me. I then sat down on a stone, 
unable to stand any longer, and my eyes overflowed with tears. 

This young man had the habit of prayer and was accus- 
tomed to see the hand of God in the important events of 
daily life. This emotional attack is, therefore, interpreted 
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by Mm as a manifestation of God's presence. He can imag- 
ine no other cause for something so remarkable and un- 
usual. As he recovers his senses and realizes what has hap- 
pened, he enters, according to his habit, into conversation 
with the Lord: 

I thanked God that in the course of my life He had taught 
me to know Him, that He sustained my life and took pity both 
on the insignificant creature and on the sinner that I was. I 
begged Him ardently that my life might be consecrated to the 
doing of His will. I felt His reply, which was that I should do 
His will from day to day, in humility and poverty, leaving Him, 
the almighty God, to be judge of whether I should sometime be 
called to bear witness more conspicuously. Then, slowly, the 
ecstasy left my heart; that is, I felt that God had withdrawn 
the communion which He had granted. 7 

How are we to account for these unexpected rushes of 
delightful and overpowering feelings, if not in the mystical 
way? We are not without some light on that problem. Let 
it be recalled first that certain drugs and other physical 
means produce a mental state indistinguishable from spon- 
taneous ecstasies. A great chemist, on taking nitrous oxide 
gas, reported "relief and happiness, grand and sublime ideas 
which seem to break down all barriers of doubt and diffi- 
culty." A great many uncivilized populations use in their 
religious ceremonies substances producing ecstatic trances 
and visions accepted by them as entrance into a supernatu- 
ral, divine world. 

It is known also that ecstasy is connected, in some per- 
sons, with a morbid condition. In some epileptics the attack 
begins with an ecstatic moment. In Modern Medicine, Dr. 
William Spratling reports the case of a priest under his care 
who, walking along the streets, for instance, would sud- 
denly feel as if "transported to heaven." This state of mar- 

7 Th. Floumoy, Archives de psychologie de la Suisse Romande, II ( 1903 ), 
quoted in God or Man?, pp. 231-32. 
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velous enjoyment would soon pass, and he would find him- 
self seated on the curb of the sidewalk aware that he had 
suffered an epileptic stroke. The same author mentions else- 
where two other epileptic patients, "teachers of noted abil- 
ity," who speak of the beginning of the attack as the most 
overwhelming ecstatic state it is possible for the human to 
conceive of. 

Certain emotionally unstable personsnot epileptics en- 
joy or suffer similar experiences. I take from a book by Pierre 
Janet the following two instances: 

Gs, contemplating Paris from the top of the Trocadero, is 
roused to intense admiration and for a moment he forgets his 
suffering. "It seems to me/' says he, "that it is too beautiful, too 
grand, that I am lifted up above myself. At the time, it gives me 
an enormous pleasure; but it exhausts me; my legs shake, and it 
seems to me that, unable to stand that happiness, I am going 
to swoon." 

Jean occasionally experiences what he calls "sensations sub- 
limes et solennelles" This happens, for instance, when he thinks 
of himself as a representative in the Chamber of Deputies, where, 
before well-filled galleries, he pronounces a great political speech. 
A slight shudder runs through his bodynot an unpleasant shud- 
derhis heart is calm and beats slowly. Instead of his habitual 
humble tread, with head down, he straightens up and strides 
along with an important air. His intelligence is, he thinks., exalted 
and keen, and he thirsts for knowledge; above all, he enjoys a 
sense of happiness never otherwise felt. "These are," he says, 
"divine impressions that prove to me the existence of a soul in 
the body." 8 

The unwonted wave of intense and delightful emotion 
coming suddenly over these neurasthenic people is quite 
identical in quality with the ecstasy with which, in some 
sufferers, the epileptic fit begins. In this last case everybody 
rejects the thought of a divine intervention. 

8 Pierre Janet, Les Obsessions et la PsychosthSnie (Paris, 1903), quoted 
in God or Man?, p. 238. 
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Ecstasies happen occasionally to persons who could not 
be classed as abnormal. 9 One of my correspondents relates 
that "once when I was walking in the wild woods and in the 
country, in the morning under the blue sky, the sun before 
me, the breeze blowing from the sea, the birds and flowers 
around me, an exhilaration came to me that was heavenly 
a raising of the spirit within me through perfect joy. Only 
once in my life have I had such an experience of heaven." 
This person did not think that she had been actually trans- 
ported to heaven; she used the word 'Tieaven" rhetorically, 
as epileptics may. 

The mystical mood usually produces an impression de- 
scribed by the words "union/' Tiarmony," "reconciliation" 
and the like. The religious mystics and certain philosophers 
see in that impression a wonderful revelation of the one- 
ness of man with God. Let us examine some ecstasies in 
which that impression is conspicuous. 

After taking mescal during a religious ceremony, an 
American Indian makes this report: "I prayed to Earth- 
maker. ... As I prayed, I was aware of something about 
me, and there he was; Earthmaker (God) to whom I was 
praying. . . . Now this is what I felt and saw. ... All of 
us sitting there, we had altogether one spirit or soul." 10 

An Australian farmer pulls up his horse at the top of the 
hill and surveys the valley; he is conscious suddenly that 
"the hill and the valley and himself are all one piece; objects 
and subject have melted together." This farmer, being no 
poet and no philosopher, is only astonished, puzzled. Had 

9 It is an error to think that ecstatic experiences happen to people of a 
peculiar temperament only. Almost every one has had, at some time or other, 
experiences similar to those here reported. In ordinary normal persons they 
are, however, not frequent and not so violent as in others; instead of being 
invested with a profound significance, they are usually looked upon with 
suspicion as something bordering on the unhealthy. 

10 Paul Radin, "The Winnebago Tribe," Thirty-seventh Annual "Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1923), p. 407. 
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he been conversant with the mystical tradition, he would 
probably have seen in this experience a profound meta- 
physical truth. The poet Alfred Tennyson did so with his 
own trances. 

In several poems, Tennyson described and gave a mystical 
interpretation to an experience with which he was person- 
ally familiar. In a letter to a friend, he wrote: 

A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up from 
boyhood, when I have been alone. This has generally come upon 
me through repeating my own name two or three times to myself 
silently, till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of the 
consciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed to 
dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and this not a con- 
fused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, where 
death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of person- 
ality (if it were so) seeming no extinction but the only true life. 11 

In several poems this experience is interpreted as an intima- 
tion of immortality. 

Hindu mystics have long ago taught that, in order to 
escape the delusion of the senses and to become one with 
the All, one needs only to repeat the sacred syllable, om, 
a symbolic formula for Brahma. 

There is no mystery about the production of the impres- 
sion of oneness, of unity, reported in these experiences. 
When the mental activity is partly arrested, as it is in ec- 
stasy, and we no longer see and hear, the various features 
that differentiate objects are no longer perceived. Time and 
space disappear. No more than that is required to reduce 
diversity to a seeming unity. The mystics are agreed on the 
gradual cessation of the mental activity in the "Ascent to 
God/* They say that the mental activity is reduced almost 
entirely to enjoyment the enjoyment of God. The impres- 
sion of oneness and unity is satisfactorily explained by the 

11 Quoted in God or Man?, pp. 233-34. 
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inability of an inactive mind to perceive the existing differ- 
ences. 

It is instructive to observe that another English poet, 
John Addington Symonds, who suffered trances similar to 
those of Tennyson, derived from them not an intimation 
of immortality but the reversean awful suggestion of the 
evanescence of all things and of the impending dissolution 
of his veiy self. The immediate experience is the same in 
both men, but the interpretation of it runs in opposite di- 
rections. 

In A Biography, Symonds relates: 

Suddenly, at church, or in company, or when I was reading, 
and always, I think, when my muscles were at rest, I felt the 
approach of the mood. Irresistibly it took possession of my mind 
and will, lasted what seemed an eternity, and disappeared in a 
series of rapid sensations which resembled the awakening from 
anesthetic influence. It consisted in a gradual but swiftly progres- 
sive obliteration of space, time, sensation, and the multitudinous 
factors of experience which seem to qualify what we are pleased 
to call our Self. In proportion as these conditions of ordinary 
consciousness were subtracted, the sense of an underlying 01 
essential consciousness acquired intensity. At last nothing re- 
mained but a pure, absolute, abstract Self. The universe became 
without form and void of content. But Self persisted, formidable 
in its vivid keenness, feeling the most poignant doubt about 
reality, ready, as it seems, to find existence break as breaks a 
bubble round about it. And what then? The apprehension of a 
coming dissolution, the grim conviction that this state was the 
last state of the conscious Self, the sense that I had followed the 
last thread of being to the verge of the abyss, and had arrived 
at the demonstration of eternal Maya or illusion, stirred or seemed 
to stir me up again. The return to ordinary conditions of sentient 
existence began by my first recovering the power of touch, and 
then the gradual though rapid influx of familiar impressions and 
diurnal interests. At last I felt myself once more a human being; 
and though the riddle of what is meant by life remained unsolved, 
I was thankful for this return from the abyssthis deliverance 
from so awful an initiation into the mysteries of scepticism. 
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Symonds* interpretation of what was going on in him, 
and ids fear of what might happen to him, show that during 
the ecstasy he had not lost all consciousness and that he had 
retained something of his critical powers. It was reasonable 
enough to fear that, the outside world having disappeared 
(as a result of the temporary failure of the sense organs), 
his self might go next. Tennyson, however, finds in the same 
experience a premonition, not of the end, but of the only 
true life. Differences of knowledge, of preconceptions and 
of expectations lead to different conclusions from incontro- 
vertible immediate experiences. 

I have brought to an end this very incomplete survey of 
what psychology has to contribute to the understanding of 
the inner experiences commonly regarded as constituting 
a conclusive proof of the existence of the God of the churches. 

The conclusion drawn from this survey is that divine heal- 
ing of mind and body, the production by prayer of peace and 
courage and energy, ecstatic trances with their "heavenly" 
emotions, have the same kind of cause as the events re- 
garded as natural. There is no evidence for the existence of 
two different kinds of causes, one divine, the other human. 
Appeal to, and reliance upon, God or gods is merely a round- 
about way of setting in action forces that, on the whole, can 
be used more effectively under the guidance of scientific 
knowledge. In Part Three, we shall consider what signifi- 
cance is to be attributed to the presence in us of these natu- 
ral forces. We shall see that they provide a foundation for 
a sufficient religious philosophy. 



CHAPTER TEN 

Modernism in the Churches 

THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED by the physical and psychological 
sciences has not left the churches unaffected. To it is due 
the movement called Modernism. In the United States, Mod- 
ernism has headquarters in such influential seats of learning 
as the two schools of theology of the University of Chicago, 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Theological Seminary, the Meadville Theological 
Seminary and others. In the Roman Catholic Church, since 
the condemnation of Modernism by Pius X in the encyclical 
letter Pascendi Gregis (1917), the movement leads such a 
surreptitious existence that to appraise its strength is well- 
nigh impossible. 

The following brief description of the Modernist theology 
is intended to bring out the violent contrast it makes with 
the old theology. There are, of course, divergences among 
Modernists; the following propositions represent roughly 
and incompletely the convictions of the left wing. 

Man was not created perfect in a setting without evil. 
He is merely a continuation and, for the present, the most 
remarkable product on this planet of a creative process that 
has been going on from the beginning. The so-called fall of 
man is not a fall, but a rise to a higher mental life involving 
a clearer consciousness of right and wrong a consciousness 
already dimly present in the higher animals. 1 Total depravity 

1 See, in God or Man?, the section on "The Animal Foundation of Human 
Morality/' pp. 28^-93. 
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is a myth; man is by nature neither all bad nor all good; in 
him good and bad struggle for mastery. The atoning death 
of the only Son of God for the remission of original sin be- 
comes superfluous. There is not one final and all-sufficient 
revelation recorded in the Bible; a continuous revelation 
takes place. 

In consequence of these essential differences from tradi- 
tional Christianity, the radical Modernists who remain in the 
churches find themselves in a questionable situation. On the 
one hand, they believe in an infinite Power, creatively pur- 
posive, but not in personal intellectual and affective com- 
munications with man; and, on the other hand, they con- 
tinue publicly to praise, thank and petition the social God 
around whom Christian worship has been built. 

There is, for instance, Dean William Ralph Inge; he be- 
lieves neither in the virgin birth of Jesus, nor in his bodily 
resurrection. Nevertheless, he affirms these beliefs solemnly 
in the presence of believing multitudes when he officiates in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

A prominent theologian of Union Theological Seminary, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, calls the traditional conception of God 
"the most important of the permanent myths of religion." 
That does not prevent him from keeping it in his worship. 
Thousands of English and American divines find themselves 
in that anomalous situation. 

The arguments by which they would justify their behavior 
are notable tributes to human ingenuity. They say that theo- 
logical and dogmatic propositions are not literal statements 
of fact, but symbolic expressions of moral truths. They for- 
mulate, symbolically, rules of practical conduct. For instance, 
the statement that Jesus is risen from the dead does not 
mean what it says, but means: "Treat him as if he were your 
contemporary/* It means also that the moral values he so 
signally illustrated do not end with death. The affirmation 
of the personality of God means not that God is a person, 
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but that we are to behave in our relations with him as we do 
with a human person. It is easy to imagine the amazement 
and indignation with which those who made the creeds 
would have heard such interpretations. 

Symbols, the Modernists say, cannot be escaped. They 
are not only useful, but also unavoidable; they are to be 
found everywhere. Spiritual things, in particular, cannot be 
expressed literally; one is compelled to have recourse to 
symbols. 

Who would deny the truth of these remarks? But is that 
the question? One would have to be dull indeed-or ingenu- 
ousto argue that the question raised by those who condemn 
the radical Modernists for affirming belief in what they re- 
gard as myths is the propriety of using symbols. The ques- 
tion raised is the propriety of using certain kinds of symbols. 
In considering the present desirability of a religious symbol, 
one should take into account not only its valuable effects, 
but all its effects upon the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of populations that are in process of exchanging an 
ancient conception of God, and of his relation to man, for 
another one substantially different. 

By common agreement, certain objects are used as sym- 
bols for other things in no way like them. The flag and the 
wedding ring belong to this class. To these symbols there 
can be no objection, for they cannot deceive or mislead as 
to the nature of the thing they represent. Other symbols are 
not totally unlike the objects they represent; they resemble 
them in some particular feature or features. A mother may 
speak of her child as "her lamb/* thus emphasizing the inno- 
cence and dependence of the young child. To this use of 
"lamb" there can be no opposition, since no one in his senses 
is going to take the mother's words literally. 

There is another class of symbols, ones that should never 
be used because their ordinary, literal meaning is accepted 
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by many as their intended meaning. Affirmation of belief, 
for instance, in "the resurrection of the flesh/' and "the virgin 
birth of Christ," by disbelievers in the resurrection of the 
flesh, and in birth by the operation of the Holy Ghost, can- 
not be excused on the ground that these expressions are used 
symbolically. They should not be so used because they lead 
to misunderstanding and deception. 2 

The Modernists in the traditional churches do not seem to 
agree with Thomas Huxley when he says that "the most 
sacred act of man's life is to say 1 believe/ " The Rev. Harry 
E. Fosdick, who quotes that saying in Religious Education, 
comments upon it as follows: 

Yet every week, in many of our churches, Christians repeat 
historic formulations of faith beginning solemnly with "I believe" 
when in a multitude of cases they do not believe. As one clergy- 
man in this city put it to me, "I get around that; I make the choir 
chant the creed!" I know all the arguments in defense of such 
practices, but I still say that the best conscience of our time 
about what honesty means has gotten a long way ahead of that. 

The excellent sermon from which this passage is taken 
ends, unfortunately it seems to me, with this prayer: 

Eternal God, we have often sought comfort in Thee. Now we 
ask Thee to stir us up and lead us out, to challenge us with 
ideals ahead which we have not clearly seen and have not dis- 
tantly reached. O God, go before this generation like a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night. Amen. 

This is a poetical effusion, and poetry is appropriate in 
many places and on many occasions. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which this prayer was offered, however, 
one cannot help wondering what conception of God it ex- 
presses or hides. The evil-minded may even hold that poeti- 
cal expression renders here the same service as the choir to 
which Dr. Fosdick refers and to which he objects. 

2 An enlightening study of symbolisms may "be found in Edwin Sevan's 
Symbolism and Belief (London, 1938). 
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I am criticizing the assertion that the traditional Christian 
formulas, instead of being rejected in the name of truth, 
should be kept for their great moral value, that they should 
be used and enjoyed as one uses and enjoys poetry charged 
with lofty meaning. This plea makes the grave mistake of 
not taking into account the very large number of people in 
our churches who still regard as historical truth what Mod- 
ernist Christians classify as symbols and poetical myths. 
There may be in poetry "more than the truth of history," 
but this "more" has, in the case of religion, markedly regret- 
table consequences. It hinders the Modernists in the dis- 
charge of what should be their chief function namely, to 
help a superstitious and ignorant world to detach the moral 
values of myths from their supernatural, pseudohistorical 
settings, and to portray human nature as the real channel 
of spiritual knowledge and inspiration. 

For the rest, why speak as if the moral value of the life 
of Jesus could not be conveyed without introducing the ac- 
tion of the Holy Ghost and the apparition of angels to Mary? 
That it is not so will appear clearly I hope in the later dis- 
cussion of the origin of moral knowledge and inspiration. 

The presence in the churches of numerous laymen, priests 
and bishops who are in fundamental disagreement with the 
official beliefs of the religion they profess is an unethical 
situation, the seriousness of which is hidden only by its 
familiarity. The excuses most commonly heard that the 
needs of the uninstructed demand such behavior on the 
part of their betters, that the cause of the church "seems 
one desirable to promote and one in promoting which the 
individual would find his best work" are not valid excuses. 
The promotion of the good work done by the churches does 
not demand a false affirmation of belief. One should hot 
close one's eyes to the intellectual dishonesty it encourages. 
In order to avoid that evil, it is not sufficient to insist, as 
does H. D. A. Major, principal of a school for posttheologi- 
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cal studies at Oxford, that there must be on the part of the 
Modernists "unflinching truthfulness." It is not for those who 
act systematically what appears a lie to recommend unflinch- 
ing truthfulness. 

The most damaging consequence of the behavior of those 
I am criticizing is that their formal adherence to church 
traditions blocks the way to an advance of two thousand 
years in knowledge and wisdom. It hinders a wholehearted, 
general adherence to a new conception of the forces at play 
in the universe and of the manner in which they should be 
used for the improvement of humanity. 

As the Modernists are no more than human, it may be sur- 
mised that in addition to the desire to be helpful two mo- 
tives are dominant factors in their regrettable behavior: the 
desire to retain a wealth of pleasant associations accumu- 
lated from infancy about a hallowed church; and the desire 
to keep a privileged position yielding influence, honor and 
a living, when one is hardly prepared for any other. It is 
fair to recall in this connection, however, that we are all, in 
diverse degrees, driven by suppressed motives less admi- 
rable than those we admit to ourselves and to the public; and 
the reasons urged by the Modernists for remaining in the 
churches are not, indeed, without a degree of validity. 

However radically they may differ from the Fundamental- 
ists in their understanding of the nature of God and of the 
means of salvation, the Modernists remain with the Funda- 
mentalists in the same churches because they are aware that, 
after all, their fundamental purpose is the same ethical one. 
Both seek the spread of the Christian precepts, "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself/* and "Do unto others as you would like 
them to do unto you." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Harm Done by Current 
Religious Teaching 1 

WHY NOT LET PEOPLE enjoy comfortable beliefs even though 
they are not true? Why not let them believe in a divine Fa- 
ther? The main reason is not an abstract love for truth but 
the conviction that now, in the populations possessing sci- 
entific methods for acquiring and using knowledge, the con- 
ception of a God in social relation with man does more harm 
than good. 

When I speak of the harm done by the churches, I am 
not thinking of the gross abominations of which they have 
been guilty the enslavement of reason, violent persecutions, 
the search for worldly power by all the means familiar to 
tyrants. These evils are, in a way, accidentalf they do not 
issue from their conception of God. I am not thinking either 
of fear too often disabling rather than reforming induced 
by the representation of God as a terrible judge who con- 
signs sinners to hell-fire; or of the teaching of humility and 
obedience to those in authority. No preaching better pleases 
rulers and business magnates than the declaration of the 
duty of obedience to authority, and of the wisdom of re- 
nouncing earthly for heavenly treasures. If the radicals in 
politics and the disinherited strata of society have, on the 
whole, turned against the churches, it is largely because 

1 Some o the material of this section may be found in slightly different 
form in Chapter XVIII of God or Man?. 
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they regard them as allies of the conservative and privi- 
leged classes. That the intention of the churches is to be- 
friend the oppressed and destituteand that they do so in 
many waysdoes not, unfortunately, alter the fact that they 
have hampered and, on the whole, continue to hamper them 
in the realization of legitimate aspirations. 

I am thinking of more subtle evils, evils inherent in the 
central doctrines of the Christian theology and particularly 
insidious because invisible to the fascinated eyes of the be- 
lievers. This book has been written because of the convic- 
tions that in so far at least as the most civilized nations are 
concerned these central doctrines stand in the way of prog- 
ress. 

Something must b6 said about the use of praise, supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving in public and private worship. When 
one recalls that the God of Christianity is described officially 
as infinite, omnipotent andabove all as the God of love, 
one cannot regard that conspicuous part of current worship 
without amazement. 

A prodigal expression of praise, admiration and gratitude 
is usually a successful way of disposing favorably toward us 
those with power and authority. Even between equals, praise 
is a coin in constant circulation; it exalts the one who re- 
ceives it, and it secures something to the giver. Does our 
praise of God exalt him? Is it fitting that we should fill his 
ears with laudation? Humble and respectful silence would 
behoove us better. That is what people of refinement feel 
in their dealings with great persons better than themselves. 
As to the endless supplications with which we besiege the 
throne of the Almighty, they are nothing less than insults 
if he is really omnipotent and benevolent. Is he really un- 
willing to do anything for us unless we supplicate and praise 
him? Strange it is that, when disaster has come upon us, 
we thank him that it is not worse, praise his goodness and 
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ask him to help us out. The problem of evil in a world ruled 
by an omnipotent and benevolent God has been discussed 
in an earlier chapter. 

The horrible death of 425 children in the explosion of a 
schoolhouse in Texas so moved the world that foreign na- 
tions sent expressions of sympathy to the United States. 
On that occasion the chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives offered the following prayer at the opening of the 
House: 

Thou who canst fill with comfort broken hearts, broken loves 
and broken lives, be thou the angel of consolation in that sorely 
stricken district in our Southland. In their deepest sorrow and 
saddest bereavement, unveil thy face in every home, where 
tragedy is so deep and overwhelming. 

O speak, mighty life, and let in the morning of hope and peace. 
Thou blessed Christ, whose love for little children was so divine 
that it would not let them go, take them and keep them in the 
white light of the Father's throne. 2 

To do the things asked for by the Chaplain is supposedly in 
the power of God and yet he allowed 425 children to be 
massacred in one blow! 

This kind of worship does not foster an inspiring concep- 
tion of the divinity. A being who must be ceaselessly praised, 
supplicated and thanked, before he will do the good he is 
capable of, may not serve as a model to those who are ac- 
quainted with the precepts and example of Jesus, 

Let it not be thought that I am condemning everything 
that may come under the name of worship. Feelings of awe 
before greatness and power, of admiration before the beau- 
tiful, of reverence before the good, of gratitude for service 
rendered, are not only legitimate but morally healthful 
reactions. The expression of these feelings should remain. 
I am speaking of the insistent praise, glorification and sup- 
plication of a God supposedly omnipotent and benevolent. 

2 As reported in The New York Times, March 20, 1937. 
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The main reasons for the existence today of this behavior 
are that it is effective in relations among most men, and 
that it was the behavior of our distant ancestors toward 
their gods. The tendency to secure what we want by lavish 
compliments lurks in the minds of most of us. It remains in 
religion as a habit formed in the distant past, when gods 
and men had the same character traits. The old Jewish Je- 
hovah was a wrathful god who destroyed those who did not 
please him. The gods of Olympus bargained with men and 
seduced their daughters. Not so long ago, Roman emperors 
were regarded as divine by at least a part of their people; 
one could not get along with them without adulation and 
supplication. Our worship implies not only a man-made God 
but a God made in the image of a man who is morally in- 
ferior. 

The insistent Christian teaching that love is a cure-all 
leaves unsaid that love without knowledge is blind. What 
would become of the search for knowledge if that teaching 
were literally accepted and carried out by everyone? It 
would stop instantly and completely. If love is a cure-all, 
why should thousands devote themselves, generation after 
generation, to arduous labor in order to find out the causes 
of, and the remedies for, the many evils from which we suf- 
fer? Much simpler and vastly easier it would be to follow 
the direction of the Universal Conference of Applied Christi- 
anity (Stockholm, 1925), to "collaborate by prayer, repent- 
ance and thank offerings" in the solution of the pressing 
problems of the day. 

As a matter of fact, however, not even the backward 
Christians find it possible to disregard knowledge. It would 
be a gross and dangerous error, though, to imagine that, 
because of this inconsistency, no serious harm is done by 
the teaching to which I refer. The churches have rarely 
been disinterested friends of knowledge. Why should they 
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be? The terms on which the Christian heaven is offered gives 
no advantage to the learned. 

It is true that, during the Middle Ages, education both 
in its lower and in its higher reaches was fostered by or- 
ganized Christianity; it is true that, in modern times, the 
Christian churches have been zealous in the establishment 
of schools and colleges of a certain sort. The main motive 
for these foundations, however, was usually not a disinter- 
ested appreciation of knowledge. In a world in which knowl- 
edge increases by leaps and bounds, proving its value in a 
hundred ways, the churches could not maintain themselves 
with a grossly ignorant ministry. It is mainly this practical 
need that induces them to found or foster institutions of 
higher learning. 

The present keen interest of Roman Catholics in educa- 
tion, and the great financial sacrifices they are willing to 
make in order to establish parochial schools in Protestant 
countries, are avowedly due mainly to the will to foster 
their religion among children. When not stimulated by ri- 
valry with secular schools, the educational effort of Roman 
Catholics is much less admirable. 

The attitude of the official representatives of the Protes- 
tant bodies is not very different from that of the Roman 
Church. One reads, for instance, in the recommendations 
for the training of candidates for Holy Orders issued a few 
years ago by the Church of England in Canada: 

The highest duty of the Theological Colleges is to give to the 
Church ministers who, in prayer and meditation, speak to God 
and listen to His voice speaking to them. The Chapel should be 
the center of the life, teaching, and activity of a Theological 
College. The great value of intercession and its supreme impor- 
tance should also be taught through special services of interces- 
sion held at frequent and regular intervals. 

In an earlier chapter it was shown how, in the preparation 
of the ministers of salvation, the study of man and of soci- 
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ety, by the methods of anthropology, psychology and sociol- 
ogy, is almost entirely neglected in favor of dead languages, 
Old and New Testament exegesis and a devotional use of 
the Bible. 

What is significant in the relation of the Christian churches 
to knowledge is not so much the number of educational in- 
stitutions they have founded and support as what knowledge 
they promote and what knowledge they neglect or check. 
During the Renaissance, official Christianity did not stand 
as godfather to the newborn natural sciences; it was the 
open enemy of the new learning. Instead of encouraging, it 
persecuted the Branos and Galileos. If, today, the churches 
no longer obstruct the way of the physical sciences, it is 
because these sciences have so firmly established themselves, 
and have found applications so numerous and valuable, that 
they have compelled general acceptance. The churches have, 
therefore, given up opposition to astronomy and physics; 
it would be suicidal for them to do otherwise. 

The situation is different in regard to the aspects of biol- 
ogy that are in conflict with the traditional Christian teach- 
ing of the origin and nature of man. The Roman Church 
and the Protestant Fundamentalists continue their warfare 
against evolution, both openly and secretly. This remains 
possible because the truth and value of the new concep- 
tion have not yet been established by the kind of evidence 
that would compel general admission by the uneducated 
masses. 

Although certain parts of Charles Darwin's explanation 
of evolution have been found wanting, the fact of evolution 
itself conceived as a natural process involving the whole 
organic world has not only remained but become more 
firmly established with every increase of knowledge. Never- 
theless, disregarding the distinction between the fact of evo- 
lution and its explanation, the religious adversaries point 
to the parts of the Darwinian explanation rejected today by 
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the biologists, thus affirming or insinuating that evolution 
itself has been disproved or shaken. It is as if one were to 
deny the fall of unsupported objects because Isaac Newton's 
understanding of that fact was inadequate. 

The unwillingness of Fundamentalist Christians to accept 
the evolutionary origin of man is understandable. If as evo- 
lution teachesman represents a step above some infrahu- 
man creature, the evil that is in him is not due to a Fall from 
an original state of perfection. The Biblical Fall becomes an 
ascent; the Son of God need no longer die on the Cross to 
redeem humanity from an original sin. The whole scheme 
of salvation tumbles down, 

During recent decades, five states of the American Union 
states in which Fundamentalism was especially strong- 
prohibited the teaching of evolution in their public schools. 
That is only a small part of the evidence pointing to activities 
directly or indirectly inspired by the churches. Wrote a 
distinguished biologist: 

Traditional religion is now effecting a widespread repression 
of the teaching of this central principle of biology in public 
schools through the United States and in practically all civi- 
lized countries as well. In this country it sometimes forces the 
resignation of able zoologists even from college positions; and in 
high schools and in the late primary grades there are probably 
today few places where straightforward teaching of the unmiti- 
gated evolution principle can be done except at the peril of the 
teacher. 

Most youth of 1935, like those of 1849, leave our schools with- 
out having opportunity to learn that the worthy facts concerning 
man's origin and destiny come not from religious traditions but 
from recent biological investigations. . . . For moribund tradi- 
tional beliefs to continue to exercise such influence over the 
educational program of a country is a confession and declaration 
either of the apathy, the cowardice, the impotence, or the intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of enlightened leadership in that country. 3 

3 Oscar Riddle, "The Confusion of Tongues," Science, LXXXIII (1936), 
73. 
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These two fundamental affirmations that love is a cure- 
all, and that God (directly or through Jesus, Mary and the 
saints) is an unfailing source of help in time of need are 
downright negations of the necessity of knowledge. The 
truth is that, if knowledge in itself is powerless, lack of 
knowledge frustrates the best intentions and leaves the 
way open to any belief or faith, however absurd and dan- 
gerous. 

In the Christian church, the principles of right living and 
the power to live up to them are said to come from God 
directly or through his son, Jesus Christ. If that teaching be 
true, the fear that the loss of belief in the social God would 
spell moral disaster is legitimate; kindness, justice, generos- 
ity, self-sacrifice would disappear and human nature would 
revert to the brute. Incredible as this consequence may 
seem to be, it is, in any case, a legitimate deduction from 
orthodox teaching. The truth of the matter is, however, that 
the real danger comes from that teaching itself. For two 
thousand years, the churches have misdirected humanity as 
to the source of virtuous behavior, with the result that, as 
Walter Lippmann has said, men have been in danger of 
drifting "further away from the insight into virtue, and 
deeper and deeper into mere negations and rebellion." 

Where is the source of moral knowledge and inspiration? 
In an earlier book, God or Man?, I showed after many other 
writers that ethical ideas were not derived from gods, but 
that the reverse took place: man gradually moralized his 
gods. A similar relation was shown to exist between the be- 
lief in a blessed immortality and the ethical conditions for 
securing it. Originally the hereafter possessed no ethical sig- 
nificance; it was only little by little that the idea was trans- 
formed to provide sanctions for conduct found valuable in 
ordinary human relations. 

I might have rested content with that demonstration. 
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However, the assumption that the worship of a personal 
God is the source of morality is so deeply rooted among us 
that I added a chapter in God or Man? to show that the 
foundation of morality already exists in animals most clearly 
in the apes. It is a consequence of their native endowment 
and of their social life. Similarly, the presence and the de- 
velopment of the virtues in man proceed from his nature 
and from his social life. Moses recorded, in the form of Ten 
Commandments ascribed to Yahweh, the behavior found 
socially valuable by the leaders of Israel. There is no room 
here to discuss at any length a truth that should be evident 
to everyone. I shall content myself with the reproduction 
of a few paragraphs on the social origin of what is regarded 
as the most exalted virtue self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others. 

Almost every day, brief items in the newspapers bring 
to our breakfast tables admirable deeds of self-sacrifice in 
small or great things. We pass them by with hardly a glance 
and fail to notice that most of the time they have nothing to 
do with any of the traditional religious beliefs. The defend- 
ers of the churches say it is their religion that has inspired 
even nonbelievers with an impulse to self-sacrifice. We have 
had occasion to show that the reverse was true: gods and 
the religions became the bearers of the virtues discovered 
by man in his social life. 

The pursuit of knowledge is a field in which self-sacrifice 
flourishes. A particularly heroic chapter of the history of sci- 
ence has been written by a group of American army medical 
men and their assistants in the attempt to rid the world from 
the scourge of yellow fever. Immediately after the Spanish- 
American war, a commission was appointed to investigate 
the cause of that disease. The commission determined to test 
the theory that yellow fever was transmitted by a special 
type of mosquito, the stegomyia. With that purpose in view, 
two members of the commission, Dr. Jesse W. Lazear and 
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Dr. James Carroll, let themselves be bitten by mosquitoes 
which had fed upon yellow fever patients. Nothing hap- 
pened to them; the reason for this was understood later on. 
Not long after, Dr. Carroll was bitten accidentally, caught 
the disease, and had a narrow escape from death. Dr. Lazear, 
having for the second time permitted an infected mosquito 
to suck his blood, died a few days later. 

More recently, Dr. H. T. Ricketts, after having discovered 
that typhus also was communicated by an insect, died of 
that disease in Mexico while pursuing his researches. Never- 
theless, the quest for fuller knowledge continued, and in 
1922 another martyr was added to the already long list. 
While carrying on investigations at the request of the Egyp- 
tian Government, Arthur William Bacot died in Cairo of 
typhus contracted from infectious lice. For years he had 
run the greatest risks in the study of yellow fever as well 
as typhus; he was, of course, fully aware of the danger to 
which he was exposing himself in handling lice that had fed 
on typhus blood. In the same year, Hideyo Noguchi, a mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller Institute, died of yellow fever in Af- 
rica where he had gone to continue researches for a method 
of curing or preventing yellow fever. The self-sacrificing 
life of these scientists was not inspired by communion with 
the God of the churches. Most of them looked upon belief 
in that God as a superstition. 

If the "heroes" of political revolutions are often selfish 
seekers after power and glory, many others stand in the 
foremost ranks of the true heroes. History has recorded the 
deeds of a host of them. The following illustration will sug- 
gest numerous other convincing evidences of the presence 
in man of high virtues which, we are asked to believe, would 
be lost if the worship of the social God were set aside. 

Catherine Breshkovskaya, the daughter of a Russian no- 
bleman, witnessed with an aching heart the suffering of the 
peasants on her father's and on neighboring estates: hun- 
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ger, cold, flogging, separation of parents from children, rape, 
degrading humiliation these things tormented her child- 
hood and early adolescence, and made of her the "grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution." In order to help the 
peasants, she became a school teacher. She was one of those 
of whom Prince Kropotkin speaks: "Young men went into the 
villages as doctors, helpers, teachers, village scribes, even as 
agricultural laborers, blacksmiths, wood cutters, and tried to 
live there in close contact with the peasants. Girls passed 
teachers' examinations, learned midwifery or nursing, and 
went by the hundreds into the villages devoting themselves 
entirely to the poorest part of the population." But these 
would-be helpers were ruthlessly suppressed. After several 
years of endeavor Catherine Breshkovskaya realized how 
ineffectual her work was. 

At twenty-five she married a nobleman genuinely inter- 
ested in the peasants. She met active, courageous young 
men, students and others, who, in the face of the govern- 
ment's systematic opposition to all efforts for the better- 
ment of the people, finally came to the conclusion that 
nothing worth while could be done until the autocracy was 
overthrown. She knew that to join the revolutionists was to 
face imprisonment, torture, exile, death. As her husband 
was not prepared to run these dangers, she started out 
without him. 

The rest of her life may be summed up in a few words: 
eleven years of underground work as a revolutionist and 
thirty years of exile in Siberia. Her second exile was for 
life, but the Russian Revolution of 1917 set her free. Two 
years before, at the age of seventy-one, she had written to 
a friend from her exile at Yakutsk: "This habit of living in 
human life as a whole has made me so associate myself 
with the universal mentality that I love myself in it, and 
care little about my individual fate, which is not dear to 
me, once it is separated from the general course." These 
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were not empty words; her whole life had stamped them 
as genuine. 

There is no reference to God, to religion, to immortality, 
in the writings of Catherine Breshkovskaya. She is con- 
scious not of a divine Providence, but of a suffering, de- 
graded humanity, and of the possibility of helping it to reach 
a beautiful ideal. Her tender, heroic behavior is a response 
of man to man. 

"Divine" though her spirit may be called, she lived en- 
tirely outside the distinctive beliefs and the worship of the 
churches; she regarded them as false and evil. That spirit 
is not an exclusive possession of humanity: it appears plainly 
in the relation of the higher animals with their young. 

But why scan the history of science and political revolu- 
tions in order to point out the fundamental independence 
of the virtues from belief in the central doctrine of the 
churches? Our alleged essential dependence upon transcen- 
dental beliefs is belied by the most common experiences of 
daily life. Who does not feel the absurdity of the opinion 
that the care lavished upon a sick child by a mother is given 
because of a belief in God and in immortality, or that the 
love for father and mother on the part of children, affection 
and service between brothers and sisters, straightforward- 
ness and truthfulness between businessmen, are essentially 
dependent upon these beliefs? What sort of person would 
be the father who announced divine punishment or reward 
in order to obtain the respect and love of his children? If 
there are businessmen preserved from unrighteousness by 
the fear of future punishment, those who are deterred by 
the threats of human law and the realization that, without 
honesty, the complex, social and business relations of mod- 
ern life would be impossible are far more numerous. Most 
of them would take their chances a hundred times with 
heaven before they would take a chance once with society. 

On what do political leaders rely when they wish to 
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arouse the public conscience and bring about vital improve- 
ments? Whether engaged in politics, business or education, 
few indeed are the leaders today who speak of God or to 
God. They know better: they speak of man and to man. 

The continuance of professions of trust in God in spite 
of regular, day-by-day disappointments, in spite of definite 
contradictory knowledge, is a phenomenon as amazing as 
it is instructive. What did the President of the United States 
mean by "God" when, in the spring of 1940, he ended a 
speech advocating the addition of over a billion dollars to 
an already unprecedented expenditure for armaments, with 
the unexpected words, "We place our trust in God"? 

Among the baleful consequences of the alleged primary 
dependence of morality upon the traditional God are that, 
in the past, the churches have claimed to be the exclusive 
teachers of morality and that, in the present, this attitude 
has retained much of its influence. If our public schools have 
shown too much indifference to the spiritual progress of their 
pupils, it is mainly because, in large sections of the public, 
the formation of character and the growth of morality are 
still supposed to be indissolubly connected with the organ- 
ized religion. Society will not be able to make of the lay 
schools the instrument of moral training which they should 
be, and which most educational leaders desire them to be, 
until morality has been completely freed from its alleged 
dependence upon belief in a personal God. It should be 
recorded, however, that in spite of the attitude of the 
churches the community at large is more and more defi- 
nitely and self-consciously taking up the task of moral 
education outside the framework of dogmatic Christianity. 

Three main evils have been considered in this chapter: 
certain forms of worship; the inherent indifference of the 
Christian churches to knowledge; and the churches' teach- 
ing that the primary source of virtuous behavior is to be 
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found in social intercourse with God. These evils, arising as 
they do from an obsolete conception of the ultimate Power, 
can be removed only by a revision of that idea. 

I must repeat that, if love without knowledge is blind, 
knowledge in itself is powerless. In order to achieve desir- 
able results, knowledge needs to be inspired and guided 
by devotion to the ideals produced in, and by, social life. 
That these ideals have been, and continue to be, vigorously 
championed by the churches is not a sufficient reason to 
overlook the harm done by the advocacy of beliefs and 
practices that retard their realization. 

The diffusion of knowledge and the consequent presence 
of Modernists in the churches have most generally resulted 
in a gradual neglect of divine worship in favor of more 
effective methods of action. The prayer meeting is not only 
supplemented but partly replaced by educational and social 
work. 

When a preacher imparts to his audience information re- 
garding any aspect of life under the conviction that it is 
not possible to behave for the best if one is ignorant of the 
world in which one lives he is not using the official Chris- 
tian method for advancing the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. When a church organization establishes a settlement 
and provides workers to teach the denizens of the slums 
the rudiments of housekeeping, thrift, cleanliness and ethi- 
cal living, it is not making use of its religious method. It 
would be doing so only if the social workers were instructed 
to point to faith in God and Christ, and to reliance on prayer, 
as the means of achieving the desired transformation of in- 
dividual and social habits. Only in so far as the virtues are 
presented as of transcendental nature, and in so far as it is 
sought to implant them in man by the direct action of a 
social God, can one speak of the specific method of the 
churches. 
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One of the symptoms of the neglect of the God of the 
churches is what is happening in the missionary field. The 
missionaries are becoming, in increasing numbers, primarily 
social workers and ethical teachers. 

A controversy in the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the 1930's is another indication of what has been going on 
in all the larger Protestant denominations. A group of Metho- 
dist laymen, described by the newspapers as business leaders, 
met in Chicago in the fall of 1935 to consult about a protest 
against the emphasis placed in many of their churches on the 
"social gospel." They charged that the social gospel is an- 
other name for socialism and communism, and they wanted 
the clergy to stop talking about economic systems and social 
organization. According to these business leaders, social 
problems are outside the province of the Christian churches. 
Did not Christ say, "My kingdom is not of this world," thus 
disposing forever of all the social implications of his teaching? 
This question was asked by the spokesman for the group, 
Arthur M. Hyde, former governor of Missouri and one-time 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The point most deserving of attention in this quarrel 
clearly appeared at the very beginning of an article by 
Mr. Hyde in The Forum in 1935. He quoted Paul Lafargue, 
son-in-law of Karl Marx, as having said: "Marx turned God 
out of history"; Mr. Hyde added: "Something akin to La- 
fargue's boast is happening in America with the active, if 
unwitting support of the clergy." That is it. The Methodist 
businessmen who met in Chicago were quite right; the fact 
is undeniable: in their desire to improve the lot of human- 
ity, the clergy are turning to more reliable natural means 
of action than the worship of a social God. 

As a last indication of what is going on, the present cam- 
paign conducted in the United States by the advanced wing 
of the liberals, in behalf of what is called "religious educa- 
tion," may be mentioned. "Religious education" means, in 
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the Journal of the Religious Education Association, anything 
that advances the welfare of humanity; it has no reference 
to reliance upon a social God or to belief in the Christian 
creeds. 

Part Two of our study may be brought to a close with 
the following conclusions: 

To be religious means to a large and increasing number 
of people some of them in the churches no more than the 
observance of the precepts of Jesus. 

Accordingly, the best religion is the one most successful 
in helping men to realize the Christian ideal. 

Our churches have failed because their specific means of 
action is spurious. It is a roundabout way of using natural 
means brought to light by experience or scientific research. 

The churches should, therefore, undergo a reformation. 



PART THREE 

THE REFORMED CHURCHES: 
FUNCTIONS AND MEANS OF ACTION 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

The Need for Reformation 

THE SEARCH FOR A BETTER and more abundant life is a gen- 
eral and fundamental characteristic of conscious life. It has 
never been limited to the recognized religious institutions, 
even though for millenniums their distinctive means of ac- 
tion has appeared satisfactory and irreplaceable. A momen- 
tous event of the present time is the replacement of reliance 
upon divine beings by the use of natural and more effective 
methods. In the control of inanimate matter, in the cure of 
disease, and even in the formation and reformation of char- 
acter, appeal to divine powers is being supplanted by the 
use of natural forces. 1 

The main cause of the religious crisis is not as many 
would have us believe a growing indifference to the Chris- 
tian moral ideal, but rather a widespread disbelief in the 
control of human affairs by supernatural beings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the world has probably never been so clearly 
conscious as now of a desire for the "Kingdom of God" upon 
earth, in which the nations would live together in a spirit 

1 "One by one the great plagues that used to devastate mankind are being 
overcome. No longer does civilized man live in constant fear of cholera, 
smallpox and bubonic plague. Typhoid fever has become so rare that many 
a modern physician has never seen a case of this disease. ... In our own 
time we have seen [the successful use of] arsphenamine for syphilis, insulin 
for diabetes, liver for pernicious anemia, biologic preparations for pneu- 
monia and scarlet fever, sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine for streptococcic and 
pneumococcic and similar infections. . . . We have seen the life expectancy 
rise from 40 years at birth to 62 years " Rock Sleyster, "The Mind of Man 
and His Security," Journal of the American Medical Association, CXII 

(1939), 2003. 
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of justice and friendly co-operation. The task before those 
who care for that ideal is to replace a deceptive reliance 
upon a personal, divine Power by a persistent and whole- 
hearted use of natural means and techniques. Let us drop 
the pretense of doing through "God" what is to be done by 
man. 

I am aware of the widespread opinion that the disappear- 
ance of belief in a supernatural, divine Power would un- 
doubtedly spell a many-sided and profound spiritual loss. 
It is true that, on the whole, our churches direct men's 
minds to the things of higher value, induce the observance 
of ethical principles and dignify human existence. The tra- 
ditionar Christian service, at its best, performs a purgative, 
recentering, vivifying function of high value. In the imag- 
ined presence of a divine Father, the believer feels anew 
the brotherhood of man; he is confirmed in the assurance 
that, somehow or other, in the end, his aspirations and his 
efforts will be justified. 

These claims need not be contested. The readers of the 
preceding chapters, however, will have to admit that an 
estimation of the value of the churches based upon these 
claims rests on an incomplete account. It leaves out of con- 
sideration momentous evils. It disregards in particular the 
cruel deceptions strewing the path of those who trust in a 
social God; it stands in the way of the acquisition of a needed 
knowledge; and, worst of all, it misleads men in their search 
for ethical values and inspiration. For the rest, there is no 
justification for the opinion that the revision of their beliefs 
would do away with the spiritual usefulness of the churches. 
On the contrary, such a revision in several respects would 
increase that usefulness, as I shall try to indicate later on. 

In attempting to describe new churches, I am not alto- 
gether prophesying. The last century has seen a gradual 
transformation of many Unitarian churches, the organization 
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of Ethical Culture Societies and, more recently, of other 
humanist groups, all of which have resolutely set aside, the 
worship of the traditional God with the intention of replac- 
ing it by natural and more effective ways of furthering the 
spiritual progress of the individual and of society. 2 

These progressive groups, however, have limif^ 7 ^^ : ir* 
rowly their activities; they may be accurrfp., jn particular, 
of a too-exclusive reliance upon verb# ? ^istruction and ad- 
monition. The emphasis they pk * e upon the discussion of 
ethical conduct should not i /olve the neglect of other 
functions. 

Man is a very complex being; he cannot be at his best 
unless satisfaction be 'given to all his legitimate needs. In 
the interest of their ethical purpose itself, the scope of the 
reformed churches should be broad enough to give satisfac- 
tion to as many as practicable of the healthy hungers of 
man. Exclusive or excessive emphasis upon ethics is, per- 
haps, in danger of leading to a certain moral priggishness: 
"Who apes the angels plays the fool," says a French proverb. 
The organizations to which I refer have not yet sufficiently 
replaced the method of supernaturalism by other ways and 
means that would make of them the effective instruments 
of individual and social betterment that they should be. 

This criticism should be tempered by the recognition 
that the organizations mentioned have been pioneers in so- 
cial work, that they have founded schools in which special 
attention has been given to character formation, that they 
have provided healthy entertainments for young and old, 
that they have prepared marriage and burial services and 
festivals for various occasions. For that difficult, pioneer 
work they deserve much credit. The fact remains, however, 
that the public address has been too predominantly their 
method of action. Because of that limitation and for other 
reasons their growth has been disappointingly slow. 

2 Further information on these societies will be found in the Appendix. 
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It is far from my intention, however, to set down a fin- 
ished description of what the new churches are to be. En- 
lightened by the experience of the pioneers to whom I have 
referred, I shall offer suggestions, none of which is abso- 
lutely new. Each one of them, in a more or less satisfactory 
form, is * ^dy in actual use; but nowhere, so far as I know, 
is there 1m oi tf _ Nation fulfilling in a systematic and thor- 
oughly effective nw~ner all or even most of the functions 
described here. That the) have not akeady reached perfec- 
tion should not surprise ont^ Drawing an ideal blueprint of 
what they should be and do is easy compared to their task, 
which is the realization of that ide^l. Much time, and the co- 
operation of philosophers, artists antJ scientists, will be re- 
quired to complete the transformation already begun. 

In this connection, the Roman Catholic olitcrch should 
not be ignored. It is a repository of the empirical wisdom 
gathered during the prescientific centuries. Architecture, 
pictorial and musical art, pageantry, and such other power- 
ful devices as the sacraments of Baptism, of Penance, of the 
Mass, as well as many other minor practices all these have 
been used by that church for determining attitudes of will 
and emotional tendencies favorable to the achievement of 
its purpose. The frequent misuse in religion of art, pag- 
eantry and ritual should not make us forget that to do with- 
out them is to deprive ourselves of powerful and legitimate 
means of action. Even though ancient methods may not be 
transferred bodily into new settings, there is much to be 
learned in the methods and techniques of the Roman Church. 

The expression "spiritual hygiene and culture*' may be 
used to designate the field of action of renovated churches. 
They are to occupy that field in so far as it has not been ade- 
quately pre-empted by established professions and agencies 
those of the educator, the social worker, the psychiatrist, 
the clinical psychologist and others. 
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Their functions will demand a great variety of talent. In 
order to succeed, the new churches will have to be truly co- 
operative enterprises. The church understood as an assem- 
bly of people sitting passively at the feet of an authoritarian 
leader is obsolete. A modern church is a society of individ- 
uals co-operating to perform essential functions. Helping 
those who suffer maladjustment, acting as trusted confidant 
and adviser, should, for instance, not devolve only upon the 
titular leaders; these and other special functions should be 
shared by them with persons chosen from among the mem- 
bership for their wisdom and experience. 

For the rest, it is not to be expected that the new churches 
will be all alike. What will be possible or advisable in one 
church will not be so in another. Some of them will incline 
to the stark simplicity and absence of symbolism character- 
istic of the worship of the Friends; others will lean toward 
rich and poetic forms of expression. Certain functions will 
be emphasized by some churches to the neglect of other 
functions; one should look forward to organizations that 
will give satisfaction to all kinds of people in diverse situa- 
tions. 



CHAPTEK THIRTEEN 

Man and the Universe: A 
Basic Philosophy 

WHAT WELL THE REFORMED CHUBCHES teach regarding the 
nature of man and his relation to the universe? 

The reader should not look here for an answer to the 
many abstruse theoretical questions with which professional 
philosophers concern themselves. Their adequate solution is 
fortunately not necessary. I intend merely to point out in- 
controvertible facts, observable by all, which independently 
of any subtle and uncertain philosophical consideration- 
can give to life a religious value and make it worthy of our 
best endeavors. 

This limited purpose will enable me to avoid technical 
philosophical discussions entirely. I shall refrain from using 
even such a common expression as "theism," because it has 
an equivocal meaning. Certain philosophers for instance, the 
late Alfred North Whitehead in this country call themselves 
"theists." But their theism is not the theism of Christianity; 
it is not consonant with current worship. As to the term Tiu- 
manism," I shall often avoid it, because some humanists 
make it equivalent to a denial not only of the social God of 
Christianity but also of any transhuman force of a physical 
nature. 

In the past, gods were thought to make the crops grow, 
to guide weapons in warfare, to arrest pestilence. Today, 
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in civilized societies, a great many people have become 
reconciled to the absence of divine intervention in the mate- 
rial universe; many of them feel, however, that a personal, 
social God is required in order to satisfy their higher spir- 
itual needs. 

The loss of belief in that God is responsible, we are told, 
for a widespread pessimism. Readers of current literature 
are familiar with its expression in novels and poetry. A critic 
of the poet Carl Sandburg remarks, for instance, that "a 
troubled skepticism, an enervating indecisiveness, overlie 
much of what he has written. We are likely to find ourselves 
in a chartless prairie of bewilderment and doubt." It would 
be easy to align long rows of names of contemporary writers 
who voice a similar dejection. A theologian declares that 
"there have been few historical periods in which men were 
so disillusioned about the meaningfulness of life as they are 
in our era." The essence of the complaint of these pessimists 
is that there is no final certitude and no anchorage. In such 
a world it is not possible to live vigorously and contentedly; 
life is not worth while. 

Rarely has so eloquent and dismal a picture been drawn 
of the gnawing moral disquiet at the heart of humanity and 
of the need of "God" as by Edouard LeRoy, the successor of 
Henri Bergson in the College de France. I summarize, often 
in his own words, a few pages of his essay, "Le Probleme de 
Dieu": 

Everything passes. Where are we going? Death is waiting 
for us. In the presence of death it would be ridiculous to play 
the hero and contemptible to close one's eyes. I can under- 
stand only those who seek an explanation while lamenting. 

Nature does not offer an answer to our queries. In the pres- 
ence of its prodigious splendor and irresponsive silence, an- 
guish seizes us. What is man with his reason and his desire 
for justice and love amidst the double infinite of space and 
time? No man escapes the shudder which shook Pascal before 
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the eternal silence of the impassive infinite. Its moral indif- 
ference chills our heart to death. What value can attach to 
our emotions, our desires, our hopes? What significance can 
our ethical judgments have? Neither what we have nor what 
we are has any stability. Of none of our possessions can we 
say, "This remains with me forever." Our noblest loves die 
in us; our firmest resolves vanish like running water. Worse 
yet, we are full of contradictions: every day we fall almost 
fatally into evils of which we hate the ugliness and shame. 

Man seeks always happiness, but nowhere does he find it. 
He does not even know where to seek it. At times, before 
the impossibility of finding happiness, man gives up; then 
nothing is left but despair. He may try other attitudes 
before coming to that hopeless final one. He may try epicu- 
reanism or stoicism. The one appears to him cowardly or 
self-deceptive, and soon brings ennui, if not remorse, and 
ends in a disgust for life. The other demands an effort and 
a tension too great to be long maintained; it supposes an 
inhuman pride. Even though one of these two solutions 
should suffice for an individual here and there, neither can 
satisfy humanity. A solution of a higher order is that of 
those who sincerely say to themselves that it is not necessary 
to aim so high, that it is sufficient to be, in the full and best 
sense of the term, an honest man; and that the best wisdom 
is to limit one's ambition to the discharge of the limited task 
falling to one's lot. The general good will come with the co- 
operation of all. Thus they think to fill an aching void with 
beneficent labor. These people deceive themselves: it is 
impossible to dam the deeper yearnings in that way, for they 
are at the roots of our being. That yearning can be neither 
dismissed nor satisfied on earth, for it demands the realiza- 
tion of ideals surpassing the possibilities of earthly life. Thus 
speaks Edouard LeRoy. We shall have to agree on certain 
points with this philosopher. There is in humanity a per- 
sistent, irremovable urge toward ideals whose splendor grows, 
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the more we strive to realize them; unless we can get the 
assurance that the universe is not indifferent to these long- 
ings, that somehow or other they will find a fulfillment or 
justification, life will fall short of complete satisfaction. But 
it is not true that, in the absence of belief in an eternal 
divine Purpose, life is necessarily felt by all except the 
morally insensitive or depraved to be wretched and un- 
worthy. Man is better adjusted than this to earthly existence. 
Look about you. Most of the sufferers from moral nausea are 
idlers, wasters, habitues of night clubs; or else they are un- 
fortunates whose life, through little or no fault of their own, 
is a continuous frustration of the primary needs a frustra- 
tion usually removable by society. 

What these people lack is not so much the metaphysical 
beliefs offered by the ministers of religion as the satisfactions 
arising from a normal, healthy life under favorable economic 
and social conditions. The majority of our contemporaries 
(in the United States, let us say) are, on the whole, moder- 
ately happy individuals or they could be made so independ- 
ently of any metaphysical belief. Place LeRoy's dark picture 
before a wife with a vigorous child and a good average hus- 
band, or before a workingman with a normal family and a 
job sufficient to enable him to keep his family in decent 
comfort, or before a physician, a lawyer or a teacher with 
a serious interest in his fellow menand almost to a man 
they will call that picture a caricature. They will insist that 
life is full of meaning and worth; that there is much affec- 
tion, kindness, honesty and beauty to be enjoyed in the 
world; and that there is a high satisfaction in increasing 
these sources of happiness. 

It is unfortunately true that, as we look about us, we see 
a great many of our fellow men suffering almost beyond 
endurance. We are so made, however and the demands of 
daily life are so engrossing that the torments of others are 
not present continuously to the minds of the more fortunate. 
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Moreover, the suffering of others usually does not make life 
seem meaningless and futile, but rather rouses in us a de- 
sire to eliminate the evils. This is what hundreds of thou- 
sands of ordinary Good Samaritans do incidentally, and what 
philanthropists, reformers and revolutionists seek to do more 
systematically. The impulse to improve life has a large share 
in making it worth while. 

The attitude of the healthy man is expressed more cor- 
rectly by Professor M. C. Otto than by LeRoy, In Things 
and Ideals, Otto urges us to 

accept the stern conditions of being physically alone in all the 
reach of space and time, that we may, then, with new zest, enter 
the warm valley of earthly existence warm with human impulse, 
aspiration, and affection, warm with the unconquerable thing 
called life; turn from the recognition of our cosmic isolation to a 
new sense of human togetherness, and so discover in a growing 
human solidarity, in a progressively ennobled humanity, in an 
increasing joy of living, the goal we have all along blindly sought, 
and build on earth the fair city we have looked for in a com- 
pensatory world beyond. 1 

To make existence hideous with groans and lamentations, 
unless one possesses the assurance of the backing of the uni- 
verse, testifies not to a superior moral endowment as some 
would like us to believe but to a moral anemia, a fundamen- 
tal weakness of character or a distorted religious education. 
Numberless are those who either unconcerned by their ig- 
norance of an ultimate purpose and a final goal, or resigned 
to itaccept that situation and are satisfied with the declara- 
tion of common sense that the good, the beautiful, and the 
true (as we know them) are well worth our best efforts. 
Numberless are those whoin that limited knowledge gird 
their loins and push on toward a better future. 

It should be known to all and the churches should teach 
more systematically than most of them do that the funda- 

1 M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals (New York, 1924), p. 290. 
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mental conditions of a satisfying life are normal conditions 
of existence, compensation for inherited or acquired physical 
and mental defects, and the removal of degrading oppres- 
sion, poverty, ignorance and social maladjustments. 

The 4 P.M. depression of the Genevese philosopher, Amiel, 
as described in Part Two, was due either to the absence of 
a sufficiently good heredity or to bad hygiene and not as he 
surmised to the absence of God. Had he not been misdi- 
rected by the prevailing religious tradition, he might have 
sought relief where it could be obtained. Many of the best- 
known mystics provide horrible examples of seeking in 
"God" what should and usually could be found in man. Mme. 
Jeanne-Marie Guyon, founder of the Quietist movement in 
France, married at sixteen to an elderly and invalid husband, 
turned to "God" for the satisfaction of her need of love. Her 
first period of passionate "love of God" began when she fell 
in love with her confessor. When she lost him, a period of 
"dryness" due, according to her, to the withdrawal of God- 
replaced exuberant delights. "God" returned to her as she 
fell in love with another confessor. That she did not violate 
the moral code does not change the significance of her ab- 
normal life. She needed the love of a husband. Her consecra- 
tion to the divine Bridegroom made of her a spiritual per- 
vert. 2 

Dependence upon superhuman beings whether for love, 
food or raiment is an infantile habit. Whatever its value 
when it was formed in the distant past, it is now, on the 
whole, for individuals living in civilized lands, a damaging 
habit. 

1 insist on the word "habit," for there are still people who, 
regarding the belief in social gods as an instinct, an inborn 
trait of human nature, imagine that humanity will never do 
without it. Dependence upon superhuman beings may, be 

2 On the love o God and the love of man, see The Psychology of Reli- 
gious Mysticism, pp. 60-115, 123-26. 
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compared, in respect of its origin and utility, to the depend- 
ence of the child upon his parents: both habits are fostered 
by weakness and ignorance. It is well nay, necessarythat 
at first the child should lean heavily upon his parents. It is, 
however, a condition of further growth that, as he gains 
strength and ability to take care of himself , he should become 
gradually self-reliant. The grievous consequences resulting 
from dependence upon mother or father beyond the period 
of infancy and early youth have been set forth by a recent 
school of psychiatrists. Whether or not the corresponding 
habit of reliance on imaginary gods is necessary to the de- 
velopment of humanity in its infancy is a question that may 
remain open. There are, however, sufficient reasons for hold- 
ing that the kind of dependence on God still fostered by the 
Christian churches works evil in populations having at their 
command the resources of modern knowledge; it retards, 
when it does not make impossible, the further development 
of the individual and of society. Something has been said 
above on this topic. 

The admission that life does not necessarily become mean- 
ingless and futile when the belief in the traditional God is 
given up leaves open the problem of the relation of man to 
die universe; it continues to demand a solution. 

The hold on civilized humanity of the belief in the tradi- 
tional God is due largely to the assurance it gives that human 
existence is not an accidental affair in which the worthiest 
desires are doomed to final frustration, but part of a divine 
scheme involving the ultimate triumph and permanence of 
the good. Unless an equivalent assurance be possible, in the 
absence of belief in the traditional God the new churches 
will fall short of giving complete satisfaction to the appar- 
ently unextinguishable desire that truth, justice, mercy, love, 
be more than accidental and vanishing products of a chance 
evolution. 
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Yet, even though no acceptable conception of the relation 
of man to the universe could replace the traditional one, 
most of the practical task of spiritual hygiene and nurture 
mentioned above will remain and can be performed; and, 
as that accomplishment is appreciated, the problem of man's 
relation to the universe will be found to have lost most of 
its urgency. Even without the belief in God either the social 
God of the church or another one life can be an inspiring 
and enjoyable adventure. It is not true that most men suffer 
from a desolating sense of the worthlessness of life if they 
are unable to conceive the universe as working through and 
with them for the ultimate production of the perfect good. 

The remarks of Thomas Huxley, with regard to the opinion 
of those who hold that, if immortality is an illusion, nothing 
remains for us to do but to eat and die, are applicable here. 
In a letter to Charles Kingsley, Huxley writes concerning 
his son's funeral: 

As I stood beside the coffin of my little son the other day, 
with my mind bent on anything but disputation, the officiating 
minister read, as a part of his duty, the words, "If the dead rise 
not again, let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die." I cannot 
tell you how inexpressibly they shocked me. I could have laughed 
with scorn. What! because I am face to face with irreparable 
loss, because I have given back to the source from which it came 
the cause of a great happiness, still retaining through all my life 
the blessings which have sprung and will spring from that cause, 
I am to renounce my manhood, and, howling, grovel in bestiality? 
Why, the very apes know better, and if you shoot their young, 
the poor brutes grieve their grief out and do not immediately 
seek distraction in a gorget 

Corliss Lamont, who quotes this letter, adds: 

It is my conviction that the frank recognition of human mor- 
tality, far from undermining morals and stopping progress, will, 
other things being equal, do exactly the opposite. People will 

iiLeonard Huxley, Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley ( New York, 
1902), I, 237. " "^ 
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then realize that here and now, if ever, they must develop their 
possibilities, win happiness for themselves and others, take their 
stand and do their part in the enterprises that seem highest. 
They will understand as never before lite reality of quickly pass- 
ing time and the serious duty of making the most of it. 4 

The problem of the nature of the universe, and of man's 
relation to it, admits of at least three solutions. The tradi- 
tionalists hold tibat high ideals and enthusiasm for them 
demand belief in, and communion with, a personal God. 
That ancient conviction is proved false by the admirable 
life of thousands who do not share it. 

At the other extreme are the radical scientists and radical 
humanists who maintain that the moral nature of man is 
without any transhuman significance. Julian Huxley, for in- 
stance, holds that 

biological progress does not require the intervention of a con- 
scious Divine purpose, nor the operation of some mysterious 
life force or elan vital; like most other facts of evolution., it is the 
automatic result of the blind forces of reproduction, variation,, 
and differential survival. Newton's great generalization of gravi- 
tational attraction made it possible and indeed necessary to dis- 
pense with the idea of God guiding the stars in their courses; 
Darwin's equally great generalization of natural selection made 
it possible and necessary to dispense with the idea of God guiding 
the evolutionary courses of life. Finally, the generalizations of 
modern psychology and comparative religion make it possible, 
and necessary, to dispense with the idea of guiding the evolu- 
tionary courses of the human species through inspiration or other 
forms of supernatural direction^ 

The opinion of these materialists should not be set down 
dogmatically as truth, for sufficient evidence is lacking. 
Several kinds of causes may participate in a biological evo- 
lution so complex that it starts with a virus and produces 

4 Lament, Illusion, pp. 232-33. 

5 "The Biologist Looks at Man," Fortune, XXVI (1942), 146. (Italics 
mine.) 
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a Plato. The production of the spiritual values dear to us 
might involve forces of another than the material order. It is 
too late to speak as if there were only material forces in the 
universe; it is not when matter is vanishing before the 
bewildered eyes of the physicist that one may exclude 
from the processes of evolution the operation of psychical 
forces. 

It cannot be denied, however, that chance variations and 
natural selection bring about, in individuals, changes which 
give their possessors an advantage, and which lead to their 
survival; the production, in that same way, of individual 
traits that knit together more firmly a group of people will 
give that group a survival advantage over other groups. It 
can even be argued that the appearance in individuals of an 
impulse or an urge to improve the whole of humanity so as 
to eliminate sources of enmity between nations, and thus 
bring about universal peace and happiness, may also have 
the same blind origin. 

Against the theory that blind mechanical forces are the 
only actual forces of evolution several facts can be advanced. 
The appreciation by individuals of certain traits or qualities 
leads to efforts to produce them in oneself and in others; 
this is true, not because they lead to survival, but because 
they are valued in themselves. Consider, for instance, the 
forces that led to the liberation of the Negroes in the United 
States. This was doubtless due in part to a desire of the 
North to weaken the South in the struggle for life; but it 
cannot be denied that many of the leading advocates of 
Negro freedom were moved in part and sometimes alto- 
getherby appreciation of the value of freedom and by love 
for their fellow men, white or black. Without this moral 
force, the Negroes would probably have remained slaves to 
this day. 

Similarly, the sweeping declaration of the thirteen colo- 
nies "We hold these truths to be self-evident . . . that all 
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men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness" was made not solely because it was to the 
advantage of the colonies to make it, but because they were 
animated by a spiritual ideal of man. 

Intelligent consideration of what has happened in the 
past, and what may happen again in the future, is one of 
the causes of the present efforts to bring about in other 
peoples, as well as in our own, the improvements necessary 
to make possible an effective United Nations. 

One may further observe that parents do not favor in their 
children only those traits that would knit the family more 
firmly together and make it stronger in the struggle for 
survival. Many of them are in fact actuated by a disinter- 
ested wish to develop in their offspring a love of the good, 
the beautiful and the true, whatever its survival value. 

The tendency singled out in these diverse instances is not 
the blind force working for survival in the struggle for life 
as described by Julian Huxley; it is an intelligent, spiritual 
urge, producing more and more perfect human beings. 

The most conclusive argument for the presence of that 
urge is, probably, the behavior of certain martyrs. Many 
individuals give up their earthly life in order not to lose 
the crown of glory and eternal happiness promised to those 
who keep a traditional faith. There is nothing exalted in that 
self-seeking behavior. There are, however, other cases. 
Whether he died to atone for our sins in order that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly, or whether he 
died to deliver his people from the oppressive yoke of the 
Romans, Jesus belongs here. An outstanding, if less exalted, 
instance of readiness to sacrifice one's life in order to improve 
the lot of others is provided by Catherine Breshkovskaya. 
It has been already reported in Part Two. 

The two extreme solutions eliminated (that of the reli- 
gious traditionalists and that of the materialistic scientists), 
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there remains an acceptable solution based upon the pres- 
ence in us of the urge to improve all things, be they physical, 
intellectual or spiritual. 

The urge to perfection is an experience verifiable by every- 
one. The biologists have familiarized us with the idea that 
living organisms strive toward an ever more complete adap- 
tation to the milieu in which they exist, and that the penalty 
for failure is elimination. Whether or not this notion ade- 
quately describes the movement of life in the lowest organ- 
isms, it is utterly insufficient to represent the most distinctive 
characteristic of human strivings. There is in man, in addi- 
tion to a tendency to adaptation, an urge to free himself 
from the undesired influence of the milieu in which he lives 
by transforming it and himself in such a way as to realize 
and enjoy what he regards as a better material and spirit- 
ual life. 

The most significant feature of the history of the progres- 
sive branches of humanity is not adaptation to things as they 
are, but persistent creative endeavor; its most distinctive 
trait is expressed not by the word "adaptation" but by the 
word "creation." Man conceives and seeks to realize ideals 
characterized by the consecrated terms "good," 'TDeautifuF 
and "true." He labors with endless ingenuity to make houses 
and to get food and clothing far beyond his minimal re- 
quirements; he lifts himself out of original ignorance and 
discovers ways of transmitting to his descendants the knowl- 
edge and wisdom he has gained; he rears his children ac- 
cording to improved patterns and seeks forms of social 
organization favorable to their survival and continued prog- 
ress. In short, he is untiring in seeking to improve himself 
and his physical and social milieu. 

It is assumed by some that it is impossible to know what 
is better unless we know what is perfect, that in order to 
be satisfactory objects of devotion the improvements we 
carry out must be permanent. If it were so, the urge to 
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improve would lose all practical significance; for that double 
assumption would incapacitate us for action. 

These two assumptions would never have been made if 
it had been realized that the good, for us, is what satisfies 
us; it is idle to seek another test. What satisfies our moral 
demands is good our good. What satisfies our understand- 
ing is true our truth. What we enjoy as beautiful is beau- 
tiful for us. There can be for us no other good, no other 
truth, no other beauty. And, as to time, what has it to do 
with these qualities? Good is good, truth is truth, beauty 
is beauty, whenever they are experienced and whatever the 
universe has in store for us. 

To refuse to advance toward what appears better, on the 
ground that it may not lead to the really perfect or that it 
may not be permanent, would be to arrest at its source the 
movement forward in the direction of a consummation be- 
yond our power to conceive. A courageous, faithful stepping 
on toward what seems better is the only way to approach 
the perfect, whatever it may be; and this has been, in fact, 
the way of humanity. "God" is the unknown and unknow- 
able goal. 6 

It is obvious that if the urge to improve should stop at 
oneself, or at one's own group, it would bring nothing better 
than competition and strife, each individual or group seek- 
ing its own good in disregard of the good of the others. It 
is only if it embraced all men that it would lead to the peace 
and happiness of a universal brotherhood. 

The really fundamental question is, thus, not whether a 
tendency to make things better is present in us, but whether 
there is any guarantee that it will include ever larger groups 



theologian Paul Tillich defines God as the Unconditioned-thst is, 
something or someone about which nothing may be said, except that it is 
the ultimate source of value and ground of being. Religion is "direction 
toward the Unconditioned," toward something forever unknowable. So much 
agnosticism as this is unavoidable and need not be dreaded. 
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and, ultimately, the whole of humanity. As to that, we are 
not in the dark; the gradual extension of friendly, co-opera- 
tive behavior is readily observable even in the course of 
animal development. At the beginning of organic life, each 
individual lives altogether for itself; there is not even an 
interdependence of male and female for the maintenance 
of the species. Each individual can reproduce itself by itself 
and so lives totally for itself. Higher up, family life appears; 
a social organization, uniting a male, a female and their 
offspring for mutual help and protection, is in evidence. In 
the animals commonly regarded as highest, the enlargement 
of the social units within which the urge operates has pro- 
ceeded so far as to include several families. Within these 
groups an ethic of friendship prevails. Under certain circum- 
stances, monkeys extend the ethics of amity even to the 
whole of their kind. They will band together to defend one 
of their own. It is the distinction of humanity to have com- 
pletedin theory, if not in practice the extension of the 
ethics of friendship. We are the sons of the same Father, 
say the ethical religions; and science does not deny the 
common origin of humanity. The abortive attempt at a 
League of Nations had as one of its motives the awareness 
of the common nature of man. This same awareness is again 
at work in the United Nations. 

If it is clear that, in the past, persistent progress has been 
made in the extension of the field of ethics, can we tell what 
will happen in the future? There is in the normal constitu- 
tion of human nature a trait that guarantees the continuation 
of the progress already realized. That trait is sympathy. We 
are so made that we rejoice with those who rejoice and weep 
with those who weep. In the presence of suffering we are 
unhappy; either we relieve it, or we turn away from it. An 
individual who finds delight in the agony of a fellow man is 
regarded as abnormal, unless he himself is in an abnormal 
situation. If he is thwarted in important matters, or if his 
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life is in danger, he may naturally enough look with satis-* 
faction upon the suffering of those he regards as the cause 
of his own distress-but not otherwise. 

The beneficial action of sympathy is supported by the 
realization that the establishment of a universal brotherhood 
is the surest way to secure one's own security and happiness. 
That realization and that sympathy have been, in the past, 
the fundamental cause of the extension of the ethics of 
friendly co-operation; they will always have the same effect. 

There remains this unavoidable question: Do we know 
by what means we can make ourselves and others better? 
The knowledge required to carry out the promptings of the 
urge must be acquired. Here again the past forecasts the 
future; there can be no doubt that knowledge is rapidly 
increasing in every direction. During the last decades, the 
physical, sociological and psychological sciences have been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Thanks to their progress, we 
see the way forward for some distance; by fits and starts we 
are pushing on, despite the resistance of an innate selfish- 
ness which does not yet realize clearly enough that the 
good of all is, on the whole, the good of each. 

A philosophy of life that identifies right with might has 
recently become conspicuous in certain countries. According 
to its protagonists, historythe supreme tribunal always sac- 
rifices justice and truth to might. "In the historical world/' 
writes Oswald Spengler, one of these blind philosophers, 
"there are no ideals but only facts, no truths but only facts. 
There is no reason, no equity, no honesty, no final aims, but 
only facts." Ideals have no efficacy, might rules; when the 
Will-to-Might yields to a desire for co-operation and peace, 
then decay sets in. 

A moral blindness hides from these people the conquer- 
ing power of the ideas and ideals of a Confucius, a Gautama 
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Buddha, a Socrates, a Jesus of Nazareth; they do not see 
that the Galilean carpenter, who died by "might" on a cross, 
has sown in the world seeds of life that have not ceased to 
blossom. The power of ideals is no less a fact than physical, 
material power. 

The fundamental defect of the philosophy of might is 
that it fails to realize that power is not an end in itself, but 
a means to improve something or somebody. When men hurt, 
damage or destroy, it is not usually for the sake of doing 
harm. Their ultimate purpose is another. This is true even 
of animals. The parasite injures his host not because of an 
evil prompting, but for his own good; the wolf kills to keep 
himself and his young alive; the soldier kills and destroys 
by all the means in his power in order to preserve himself 
and those who belong to him. At times he enjoys the suffer- 
ing of his victims, but even then he makes them suffer for 
his own satisfaction. The religions that threaten the unbe- 
lievers with eternal torments seek, nevertheless, their salva- 
tion. The infliction of suffering is not an end in itself. 

Those who hold that might makes right are also, like 
everybody else, moved by the impulse to improve but to 
improve only themselves and those with whom they are 
closely connected. They approve antisocial behavior toward 
other groups, other races, other nations; but within their 
own group, or race, or nation, they hold in honor an ethic 
of friendship. 

The practice of these two opposed ethics the ethics of 
amity toward some, and the ethics of enmity toward others 
marks our present semicivilized state; and the efforts to 
extend the former to all humanity is one of the witnesses 
to the presence of the impulse to make all life better. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding considera- 
tions is that, in addition to the traits generated by the blind, 
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mechanical force described by Julian Huxley, there is in 
man an urge of an intelligent and spiritual nature. It is not 
created by man; it is transhuman, since it is already present 
in animals. It is a part of the cosmic forces sustaining and 
directing the evolutionary processes. One may therefore say 
with John Dewey ? without getting into abstruse metaphysics, 
that "there are forces in nature and society that generate 
and support the ideals." (The italics are mine.) One has the 
right to hold, at the very least, that our strivings to make 
things better have a cosmic significance. 

There are three facts of common experience that consti- 
tute a sufficient minimal basis for a religious philosophy free 
from unacceptable dogmas: the awareness of the better, 
and the urge to realize it; the tendency, or the urge, under 
the spur of sympathy, to include in its action larger and 
larger groups; the ability to acquire knowledge. I speak of 
"religious" philosophy because the urge is a manifestation 
j of a creative force connecting humanity vitally and hope- 
\ fully with the universe. 

With the destruction of the earth and of humanity fore- 
seen by astronomers, the urge to perfection need not come 
to an end. We cannot tell what form it may take, for we 
are no more capable of conceiving radically different forms 
of existence than a beetle is able to understand the nature 
of man. 

Although the assurance that the urge to pursue the better 
has a superhuman significance contributes little to the solu- 
tion of the mysteries of origin and destiny, it frees us from 
the depressive sense of the indifference or enmity of the 
universe toward what we regard as of priceless value. It 
replaces loneliness in the midst of brutal forces by a com- 
forting, supporting sense of kinship with the cosmos. It 
awakens attitudes of the will and emotions in important 
respects like those evoked by a personal God. It generates 
a sense of obligation to accept its leadings, a sense of re- 
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sponsibility for its success. It invites an active, joyous par- 
ticipation in its achievements. It provides an object of awe 
and reverence. 

In setting forth this practical philosophy, the new churches 
need not fear effective contradiction. Its factual basis is 
evident to all; it involves no theory, no wishful thinking; 
it implies no more than the recognition of innate traits in 
animals and men and their consequences. It is in substantial 
agreement with the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, who 
wrote: 

Only one form of belief in the supernatural stands wholly 
clear both of intellectual contradiction and of moral obliquity. 
It is that which, resigning irrevocably the idea of an omnipotent 
Creator, regards Nature and Life not as the expression through- 
out of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, but as the 
product of a struggle between contriving goodness and an un- 
tractable material, as was believed by Plato, or a Principle of 
Evil, as was believed by Manicheans. ... A virtuous human 
Being assumes in this theory the exalted character of a fellow- 
combatant in the great strife. 

The only change I would make in this passage is the re- 
placement of "supernatural" by "superhuman." In Science 
and the Modern World the philosopher Alfred North White- 
head expresses this opinion: God is not omnipotent, he "does 
the best he can" in "turning the evils of the world to his 
own good account." 

Many who reject the social God will not rest content with 
the basic philosophy offered here. The yearning for a com- 
plete fulfillment of the demands of reason and of the senses 
will incite them to build fair castles in the vast and mysteri- 
ous spaces left open by science. Some will look with favor 
on the more definite conception of a purposeful God set 
forth in this passage by Josiah Royce: "God has and is a 
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will, and this will, if viewed as temporal sequence of activi- 
ties, is identical with what I have called the world-will." 

But why this passionate tenacity in defense of a personal 
behavior in God by disbelievers in his personality? Their 
motive is, I think, no other than a desire for protection and 
companionship. They thinkor rather feel that to behave 
toward the ground of life as if it were a person is the safest 
and the most comforting thing to do; and, in any case, it 
is the easiest form of behavior for us. That it is the easiest 
and most comforting thing to do is shown by the attitude 
of millions who contradict rational evidence in order to 
behave as if there were a God, a magnified man, in personal 
relation with them. They are not aware of the price they 
pay for keeping a mythical God in heaven. 

The habit of personifying causes is almost ineradicable. 
Certain contemporary philosophers tell us that, although 
the ground of life is not a person, there is, for us, both an 
intellectual and a moral necessity to think of it and to behave 
toward it as if it were a person. Defending that conviction 
in the essay paraphrased above, Edouard LeRoy starts from 
the old speculative argument: Since God manifests himself 
in the creation of persons, he cannot be less than a person; 
he must be more than a person; therefore he must be treated 
as if he were a person. Strange reasoning! What does "more 
than a person'* mean when applied to the First Cause? Does 
it mean that God possesses the attributes of manintelli- 
gence, for instancein a greater, a perfect, measure? As a 
matter of good logic, however, the Creator might possess 
attributes different from, of a higher order than, those with 
which he has endowed his creatures. Because I have con- 
structed an adding machine, shall I conclude that, being 
"more than the machine," I possess its mechanical quality 
to a greater degree? That would be a fallacious argument. 
As a matter of fact, my most characteristic attributes are 
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different from those of the machine; to behave toward me 
as if I were a perfect machine would be worse than to ignore 
me altogether. 

Before bringing this section to a close, I shall attempt to 
answer two questions: Shall the urge to improve be called 
"God"? Will the new churches regard themselves as reli- 
gious organizations? 

Since, in the mind of the vast majority of people, the word 
"God" designates a Being with whom it is possible to enter 
into intellectual and emotional relations like those among 
human beings, it is obviously desirable that the term should 
not be used also in a substantially different sense. Unfortu- 
nately, there are signs that the linguistic purists will not 
succeed here any better than in other less important in- 
stances. The word "God" will probably continue to be used 
with widely different meanings, including "the urge to im- 
prove." 

As to the fitness of the word "religion," the answer is not 
doubtful. If the new churches believe that a transhuman 
cosmic power or trend comes to expression in humanity, and 
if, furthermore, they seek in specific ways to place them- 
selves on the side of that power, then it would be clearly 
in agreement with historical usage to apply to them the term 
"religion." As a matter of fact, the pioneer ethical and hu- 
manist societies to which I have referred regard themselves 
as religious organizations, and their claim is admitted by the 
federal and state governments. Their leaders are empowered 
to conduct marriages, their buildings are tax-exempt. 

"The irreligious man," says Edwin G. Conklin in The Direc- 
tion of Human Evolution, "is the one who does not love the 
true, the beautiful, and the good." This is becoming a widely 
accepted definition. I may add that, in the section below 
entitled "Receptive Quietude and Spiritual Growth," the 
reader will find that the minimal philosophy sketched here 
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issues directly in what may properly be called a mystical 
attitude. 

Our discussion of man and the universe may be summa- 
rized in the following six theses: 

1. The presence in man of an urge to make all things 
better and to realize moral ideals may not be denied. It is 
the most profound and significant fact of human nature. 

2. That urge has its roots beyond man, in the universe of 
which he is a part. This constitutes a sufficient minimal basis 
for a religious faith acceptable to a modern mind. 

3. In order to move forward with satisfaction, it is not 
necessary that the end of the journey should be in sight. 
We need not know what the perfect is; it is enough to have 
an intimation of the direction. We have no knowledge of 
the good, the beautiful and the true other than our feelings 
and judgments. 

4. The most pressing task is not the solution of the prob- 
lem of God, but the development of effective means and 
techniques for making easier the realization of what appears 
better, whether in human nature itself or in the organization 
of society. Moreover, the accomplishment of that task is the 
best way of getting light as to the ultimate mysteries. 

5. The conviction that the urge will ultimately triumph 
over Qpposmg\evil forces is an additional belief which, doubt- 
less, many will cherish. It is an admissible "overbelief," for 
it is both desirable and beyond proof or disproof. 

6. The rejection of propositions 2 and 5 need not, any 
more than disbelief in a social God, incapacitate one for 
leading the good life and finding it worth while. This is not 
a matter of opinion, but a truth demonstrated by the life of 
numberless persons in the past and by increasing numbers 
in the present. 

A religion founded on the convictions outlined here would 
be free from complex and dubious metaphysical specula- 
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tions. It would work hand in hand with science, drawing 
from it effective means for the realization of ideals. It would 
be, therefore, a religion fit to constitute a bond between all 
men, not as the historical religions have too frequently been 
a source of division and enmity. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



Ideals and Principles of Conduct 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE traditional conception of God 
does not remove the need for keeping before the people 
ideals of life and principles of conduct. That should be one 
of the main tasks of the reformed churches. What constitutes 
good behavior is still as in the past the well-known virtues 
of sincerity, honesty, justice, brotherly love. What is wanted 
is the ability or willingness to live up to them in our private 
and public relations. 

Egotistic individualism is obviously the chief defect from 
which humanity suffers. We manufacture, buy and sell, with 
scant regard for the welfare of those who work for us and 
for the value of our labor to society. Business is business, 
and corporations have no souls. 

A vast number of men acknowledge bonds and duties 
toward their immediate family and close friends only. A 
certain proportion who have grown beyond that primitive 
stage make the welfare of their nation their own, but they 
do not go beyond that. They may even declare proudly that 
they are "100 per cent" Americans an expression that too 
often implies "the rest of humanity be damned/' Yet, if 
humanity is ever to live in secure happiness, a universal 
brotherhood will have to become a reality. 

The evils of the innate tendency to seek one's own advan- 
tage, even at the expense of others, are due in part to igno- 
rance of the consequences to ourselves and to others of that 
behavior, and in part to disregard of these consequences. 

148 
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It is common knowledge, for instance, that the avoidance of 
war is conditioned on the removal of economic arrangements 
that lead to dangerous rivalries and jealousies among nations. 
Nevertheless, these arrangements are not avoided. We fail 
similarly, in our individual intercourse with others, to desist 
from a conduct we know to be objectionable to them. The 
new churches will, therefore, be unweary in drawing atten- 
tion to ignorance of the effects of egotistic individualism, 
and to the prevailing indifference to these evils when they 
are known. 

The moralization of the individual should begin, as a 
matter of course, in early life. No agent, religious or other, 
that has access to young people for only an hour or two 
each week can accomplish much. The formation of habits 
of conduct, based upon a consciousness of fellowship with 
humanity, is a primary task of the homes and of the schools, 
from the kindergarten to the university. Until they discharge 
that task adequately, little progress will be made. 

Unfortunately, moral teaching and training in the lay 
schools have been impeded by the assumption that morality 
and supernatural religion are indissolubly connected, and 
that the former cannot be taught without the latter. To 
complete the breaking down of that false assumption should 
be one of the tasks of the new churches. 1 Their activity in 
this field should be guided by definite conceptions of the 
nature of man and of his relation to society. To three of 
these conceptions the most important, it seems to me I 
shall draw attention in very brief remarks. These are the 
interdependence of mind and body, the supremacy and in- 
violability of the individual, and the mutual dependence of 
the individual and of society. 

A major error of the churches in the past has been the 
neglect of the body and of the material conditions of exist- 

1 The Ethical Culture Societies have been pioneers in using the daily 
schools for moral education and character training. 
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ence. In this respect medieval Christianity was guilty to a 
disastrous extent. Never did a lofty purpose suffer a more 
unexpected defeat: the soul was distorted and dwarfed by 
an extravagant ascetic effort to starve the body. The false 
notions that engendered these damaging practices have not 
been entirely abandoned by all the churches. The new 
churches will be modern in their regard for the body. They 
will know that a vigorous body, discharging normally all 
its natural functions, is a condition of spiritual health and 
strength. This implies the elimination of poverty, of exces- 
sively long hours of work, of child labor; the regulation of 
the sex relations in accordance with the regard due to the 
body; the extension of health agencies and of medical service 
to the whole population. 

The supremacy and inviolability of the individual mean 
that he is an end in himself, that he should never be de- 
graded into a tool for the attainment of other ends. In every 
one of the relations in which man finds himself of husband 
to wife, of parent to child, of employer to employee, of 
master to servant he must remember that the individual's 
welfare should come before everything else. In human so- 
ciety, nothing but man has ultimate value; all other things 
derive whatever value they may possess from what they do 
for, or to, man. Civilization is vitiated by the neglect of that 
primary truth. Fascinated by wealth, power, social position, 
we forget that in themselves, outside of the use made of 
them, these things are worthless. 

The principle of the inviolability of the individual covers, 
as a correlate, the right to freedom of expression and action 
within the limits set by the rights of others. Bodily slavery 
has disappeared from civilized nations, but economic and 
mental slavery has not. Large numbers of workers are still 
virtually enslaved to their employers. Authoritarian religions 
and totalitarian states systematically distort information and 
limit the knowledge accessible to their adherents. Thus men 
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are held in bondage and suffer the degradation inseparable 
from it. There is indeed great need to keep before the people 
the principle of the primacy and inviolability of the indi- 
vidual, and to point out its violations. 

A full recognition of the mutual dependence of the indi- 
vidual and of society implies the acknowledgment that each 
individual is to perform, in the complex social organism of 
which he is a part, the functions for which he is fitted. It 
implies, further, that without the proper fulfillment of these 
functions by the individuals no society can be what it should 
be. It implies, finally, that the state and the smaller social 
units should be so organized and managed as to provide for 
their members the advantages they need for their develop- 
ment and happiness. 

In a discussion of school teaching, Felix Adler, the founder 
of the Ethical Culture Societies, remarked that "the history 
of commerce, rightly taught, must implant in the young the 
idea that business is a profession, a vocation; that the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities, the proper function 
of commerce, is one of the great kinds of social service; and, 
therefore, that a man in business must think of himself as 
a social servant, as a vocational functionary." A socialized 
person is one who is conscious of his dependence upon the 
groups to which he belongs family, nation, humanity and 
one who regards his labor as a social function which he is 
privileged to fulfill for the community. 

The new churches will endeavor to "turn human pride 
from the vision of personal success to the vision of collective 
achievement, and endow the ideal of universal brotherhood 
with the warmth of personal friendship." Systematic plan- 
ning of a better society will replace the dreams of heavenly 
compensations for the frustrations and injustices suffered 
on earth. 
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In the ethical teaching of the Christian churches the em- 
phasis is usually placed on love and its derivatives kindli- 
ness, helpfulness and the like to the neglect of what may 
be called the intellectual virtues such as justice, honesty, 
sincerity. Partly as a consequence of that emphasis, there has 
been in certain circles, together with much kindliness, a 
shocking disregard for truthfulness and sincerity. "Bishop 
McVickar has declared himself staggered at the discovery 
that bribery has become an institution like private property, 
and that his clergy do not dare denounce it. 'They cannot 
speak out/ said the bishop, 'without coming to financial 

I? ?> 9 

ruin! 

The new churches will remember the importance of these 
neglected intellectual virtues. They will insist also on the 
disregarded virtue of simplicity. Almost every aspect of life 
is robbed of its natural value by useless, extravagant com- 
plications. What a blessed relief it would be if simplicity 
were in order in matters of food, dress, housekeeping, enter- 
tainment! I cannot forbear quoting an indignant and lively 
protest from Mrs. Martin's book, in which the simple and 
healthy food of the great Greek age is compared with "our 
crowded menus and voluminous cook books": 

From a grocer's list before me I count over five hundred arti- 
cles in daily use, of which number only about twenty were 
known to the ancients. . . . 

A household cook book before me, of moderate pretensions, 
contains recipes for over twelve hundred dishes. . . . 

This mammoth multiplication of foods would be no folly if it 
could be shown to benefit correspondingly the human race, but 
the contrary is true. . . . Most of the vitality is cooked out of 
natural foods, and when part of the good has gone off in steam, 
and part over the house in smells, and part thrown down the 
sink with the cooking water, then what remains is embalmed 
in spices and sauces until its original character is effectually 
smothered. . . . 

2 Mrs. John Martin, Is Mankind Advancing? (New York, 1910), p. 188. 
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So much for food; how is it with clothing? Does our pande- 
monium of fashion really mean a richer, fuller life? Observe its 
follies, the diabolical inventiveness with which it devises each 
year fashions so ugly that even our coarse taste cannot long 
endure them, but must needs seek a change if only to something 
no less ugly. I see before rne a moving picture of woman as she 
has appeared since I have been observing her. I see her hair go 
now up, now down, now loose, now tight, now "banged," now 
"chignoned," now "pomped." I see her shoulders now rising in 
tumorous deformity almost hiding her ears, her sleeves, now 
swelling into balloons, now contracting to skin-tightness in which 
the arms can no longer bend. I see her waist constricted, her 
bust thrust up under her chin, her skirt drawn tightly about 
her hips so that she can neither sit nor walk in comfort. I see 
trailing skirts, dragging over dusty streets or flopping damply 
between her ankles. I see every conceivable absurdity in feathers, 
flowers, and furbelows which delirium could invent, perched or 
inclined at every imaginable outrageous angle upon her head, in 
what she calls a hat. 3 

All this instead of clothing ourselves in simple, comfortable 
and beautiful raiment! 

It is in the sphere of thought and of its expression that 
simplicity acquires its greatest value; it appears there as the 
nearest relative of sincerity, truthfulness and candor. With- 
out simplicity there can be no completely good and beauti- 
ful behavior. 

The search for simplicity is not without its dangers, how- 
ever. Here as elsewhere moderation and common sense 
should rule; otherwise simplicity might check healthy and 
beautiful manifestations of life. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, for the present, the 
discovery of practical measures, conforming to ideal ethical 
principles, for the solution of all current problems is beyond 
human power or wisdom. The new churches should, of 
course, exert a powerful action upon social and political 

3 Martin, Mankind, pp. 116-19. 
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movements. Their specific task in this field, however, does 
not consist in advocating particular remedies, and still less 
in campaigning for their triumph; it consists in seeking and 
proclaiming the principles to be applied for the ethically 
sound solution of individual and social problems. They should 
insist, for instance, that it is the duty of a rich country like 
the United States to take care of the aged and the unem- 
ployed; but they need not and, in my opinion, should not 
join any organization working for the success of a particular 
measure. They should preach international co-operation and 
amity, and the replacement of war by peaceful action; but 
they should not, as societies, affiliate themselves with any 
militant organization to outlaw war. Regarding the form of 
government, it is clear that their principles point to the 
advocacy of democracy; but it is not their task to join any 
political group working for the establishment of a particular 
form of it. 

This is not a counsel of timidity; the new churches should 
neither compromise nor remain silent on the principles in 
accordance with which the thorny problems of the day 
should be solved. Their voice like the voice of the prophets 
of old should ring loud and clear above that of the self- 
seekers and the timorous; but to espouse actively debatable 
solutions would, in the long run, only weaken their influence 
if it did not lead to their disruption. For the rest, each indi- 
vidual member should consider it his right and duty to take 
sides independently in political and social issues, and to 
further the work of any organization that seems to him to 
be inspired by the ethical principles he shall have accepted. 
That is, in fact, the policy advocated by many churches and 
by the Ethical Cultural Societies. 

Many churches have independent social groups. Among 
the Unitarians, there is the Fellowship for Social Justice; 
among the Methodists, the Federation for Social Service; 
among the Episcopalians, the Church League for Industrial 
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Democracy. These groups have combined in the United 
Christian Council for Democracy. They can speak and act 
in their own name without involving the whole denomina- 
tion or any church; they canand some of them do affiliate 
with militant lay organizations for social action. 

At a recent meeting of the Union of the Ethical Cultural 
Societies the following resolution was passed: The Assembly 
of the Union shall determine what publicity, if any, shall be 
given to such reports. Any publicity which may be approved 
shall declare that findings so published are not to be under- 
stood as officially committing the Societies as such, but only 
those members or groups declaring themselves. 

This section should not end without at least a mention of 
what may become a most important, because a most power- 
ful, means of improving human nature. I allude to eugenics 
understood as the procreation of the best by the best; and 
to the control of certain glands affecting the development 
of body and mind. The reformed churches should have an 
open mind regarding these physiological means of action; 
they should keep their members informed as to the opinion 
of experts on their value for intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. 

What has been accomplished by the selective breeding 
of plants and animals makes a wonderful chapter of achieve- 
ments. Some of them are known to everyone: the great 
increase in the amount and quality of milk and eggs, or the 
production of new varieties of fruits. What is less generally 
known is that emotional disposition is also, in an important 
degree, controllable by breeding: a strain of wild mice and 
one of gentle mice have, for instance, been bred from a 
mixed group. The introduction of systematic eugenic prac- 
tices would undoubtedly prove to be a turning point in the 
history of mankind. The woeful incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge of heredity is no argument for refusing to make use of 
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the little we already know. Certain promising eugenic meas- 
ures are discouraged, mainly in religious circles, on the 
ground that it is not for man to interfere with nature as if 
many of man's most valued activities were not definitely 
intended to defeat or control nature! 

The recent discovery of the action of the secretions of 
certain glands places a new and powerful instrument at our 
service for the improvement of human nature. The thyroid, 
the pituitary and the cortex of the adrenal retard, arrest, 
accelerate, increase or otherwise modify certain basal physi- 
ological and mental functions. An insufficiency of the first 
of these secretions produces arrest and distortion of bodily 
and mental growth; an insufficiency of the second results in 
a well-proportioned dwarf; an insufficiency of the third causes 
a weakening of the masculine sex traits. An excess of these 
secretions produces, in general, the reverse effects: over- 
activity of the pituitary gland causes symmetrically devel- 
oped giants; an overactive adrenal cortex induces in the male 
marked accentuation of the masculine sex traits, and in the 
female a transformation toward the opposite sex. The deep- 
voiced, bearded ladies of the circus are victims of that func- 
tional anomaly. 

This new knowledge opens up a marvelous vista of possi- 
bilities. It seems to promise a degree of control, not only of 
the physical organism, but also of the intellectual and moral 
being, never dreamed of before. For it should not be over- 
looked that the physiological and the mental are not inde- 
pendent of each other. The sex characteristics, for instance, 
are not merely physiological but also mental; the eunuch 
differs from the full male in disposition and moral qualities. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Social and Personal Adjustment 

BETWEEN THE RELATIVELY FEW persons entirely sound of 
body and mind, completely adjusted to their social environ- 
mentunified and happy individuals at peace with the world 
and themselves and the many ill enough to call upon the 
physician or maladjusted enough to call upon the psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist, there is a large proportion of people 
living at a pitiably low level; many of these are people 
whose misery and inefficiency are due primarily not to any 
bodily disorder but to a mental one. They do not get along 
with those with whom they live: husband, wife, children, 
parents, employers. And, worst of all, they do not get along 
with themselves; they are divided minds, the prey of per- 
sistent conflicts. What these people need is spiritual guidance 
in order to resolve the intellectual and emotional snarls 
which consume their energies, and which are the real cause 
of whatever bodily disorder may be added to their moral 
suffering. Christian Science thrives on the good it does to 
such people. The new churches should not neglect this op- 
portunity for usefulness. 

How numerous that intermediary class of people is has 
increasingly come to light. A physician estimates that be- 
tween two thirds and three fourths of the people who seek 
medical help have no organic trouble. On the record card 
of these people he makes this note: "Does not know how to 
live." V. V. Anderson reported 1 that of 1,300 freshmen at 

1 In Psychiatry and Education ( New York and London, 1932 ) . 
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the University of Minnesota, 17.8 per cent had a history of 
abnormality, indicating the need for psychological treat- 
ment. Among 1,000 students at Harvard, 16.4 per cent were 
in a similar condition. At the University of Wisconsin, out 
of 1,000 students examined, 10 per cent suffered from mal- 
adjustment serious enough to "warp their lives and, in some 
cases, cause mental breakdown unless properly treated." 
These figures, even if not exact, give some indication of the 
proportion of people in the general population who need a 
spiritual help that medical men are not trained to give. 

In Modern Man in Search of a Soul by the famous psycho- 
analyst, C. G. Jung, there is a passage deserving of atten- 
tion in this connection: 

Among all my patients in the second half of life . . . there has 
not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of 
finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one 
of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living reli- 
gions of every age have given to their followers, and none of 
them has been really healed who did not regain his religious 
outlook. 2 

Many physicians, particularly those dealing with functional 
nervous disorders, speak in similar terms. Sir Henry B. 
Brackenbury, vice-president of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1935, wrote: "Religion and psychology are inevi- 
tably wedded. Psychological troubles are mainly due to a 
faulty adjustment to life and reality. Religion offers a perfect 
adjustment" 

These statements will not be properly estimated unless one 
bears in mind two things: First, those who seek the profes- 
sional services of Jung and, in general, of psychologists and 
psychiatrists, constitute a special class of people; they are 
sufferers from disorders not rooted primarily in lesions of 
organs but in their functioning. Second, the writers I have 

2 C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (London, 1933), p. 264. 
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quoted use the word "religion" in the wide, loose way dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this book. The only positive thing 
we are told about the "religion" recommended by Jung is 
that it produces "faith, hope, love, and insight/ 7 and that 
it has "nothing whatever to do with a particular creed or 
membership of a church." 

Jung and the other medical friends of "religion" doubt- 
less know that the religion of the churches does not always 
produce the priceless fruits named above, and that, instead 
of inducing healing emotions and activities, the churches 
are at times guilty of producing their opposite. A clergyman 
writes in Mental Hygiene for April, 1936: "Undoubtedly re- 
ligion has played up this sense of guilt, stimulated it where 
it would not normally be, fostered it, taught it to children, 
cherished the concept of depravity, talked of unforgivable 
sin, until it has produced in lives innumerable a terrific 
burden of guilt, which is morbid, artificial, and mentally 
disastrous." Very true indeed. Traditional Christianity does 
not always help the kind of patients who call on Dr. Jung. 
Instead of lessening tensions, it may increase them. More- 
over, dependence upon God, Christ, the Virgin, fosters an 
emotional infantilism and offers dangerous ways for ignor- 
ing failures, sickness and poverty. At least so much as this 
has to be said when "religion" undefined is recommended 
by the physician as providing the "perfect adjustment." 

Jung accepts these strictures and is furthermore aware 
that very few clergymen possess the knowledge of human 
nature required to deal wisely with the majority of these 
sufferers. Hence his pessimistic attitude; neither the physi- 
cian, nor the psychiatrist, nor yet the minister, is really in a 
position to help the kind of patients who call on him. Here 
Jung is altogether in agreement with the facts. The situation 
of the millions of whom he speaks calls for a new type of 
helper who should be found in the new churches. 

There are, it must be admitted, exceptional physicians who 
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without any reference to superhuman agents bring forth 
"faith, hope, love and insight" and set the sufferers on their 
feet and on the right road. Here are two illustrations of what 
may properly be called spiritual treatment by physicians. 
In The Psychology of Personality, Professor English Bagby 
relates the case of a young married woman whose first child 
was stricken with cholera infantum and died: 

Previous to this sorrow the mother had been in perfect health 
but she grew ill immediately after the death of her baby. Her 
symptoms were those of a serious stomach trouble and she de- 
veloped a strong aversion to most foods, especially milk, fruits, 
and vegetables. She was positive that she could not take these 
foods and, when the doctors insisted upon them in her diet, she 
would be violently nauseated. 

During the following ten years she was taken, at her request, 
to at least a dozen physicians. They treated her without suc- 
cess for several different diseases. At last a psychiatrist, 
learning that all her ailments had begun at the death of 
her child, understood their cause. He prescribed a special 
diet, but the essential part of the treatment was something 
else; the patient describes it thus: 

Every visit to him [the physician] was a benediction. He told 
me of my great opportunities for service; he made me see what 
a burden I had been to my family all through the years. He 
just made my life all over for me and I wanted to live and get 
well. I became interested in so many things and, before I knew 
it, I was eating three meals a day and not thinking about it. 3 

The physician, in providing her with a new worth-while 
purpose, had called forth her life energies. She became again 
"a valuable member of society/' 

The second illustration is taken from a book by Dr. Paul 
Dubois. A married woman, mother of several children, mani- 
fested all the symptoms of neurasthenia: fatigue, inability 

3 English Bagby, The Psychology of Personality (New York, 1928), pp. 
200-202. 
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to do any mental work (even reading), persistent headache, 
sadness and so on. For two years she was under treatment 
by physical remedies, and the disease grew worse and 
worse. She became irritable, could no longer bear the pres- 
ence of her children, and came to think of herself as incur- 
able. Dr. Dubois separated her from her family, and, in 
daily visits, used the following moral treatment: 

Without letting myself be discouraged by the skepticism of 
the patient, I insisted that she should treat all her nervous 
troubles as though they were trifling ailments. I showed her 
that they were consequences of nervousness, and that, no matter 
how distressing, they were always without danger, . . . Little 
by little, leaving all manifestation of nervousness out of the ques- 
tion I dared to approach the more general question of morality 
and of practical philosophy. I did not hesitate to put my finger 
on the diseased egoism of her life, in that she was always pre- 
occupied with her own well-being. I changed the basis of her 
thoughts in the altruistic sense, advising her to think of those 
who belonged to her, her excellent husband and her children. 
She became enthusiastic over these very simple lessons in the art 
of living, and drew me out by questions on subjects which were 
always more elevated. . . . Little by little the inner conversion 
became complete. . . . Two months had been enough to bring 
about the cure. The patient resumed her place in her household, 
active, indefatigable, gay and free from all phobias. 4 

The distinguished physician who had treated her by physi- 
cal means said: "I must admit that she is another person/' 

This woman was cured when she ceased to be interested 
only in herself and began to care for her children and hus- 
band. The vital fountain of love was opened, and her men- 
tal activity became organized about the welfare of her fam- 
ily; that made life worth living. She saved herself by giving 
herself. 

In these two instances, the spiritual readjustment was 
performed by physicians, but they were exceptional men. 

4 Paul Dubois, The Psychological Treatment of Nervous Disorders ( New 
York, 1909), pp. 428-29, 
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The ordinary professional medical training does not prepare 
for services of that kind. Traditional clergymen dealing 
with cases of this sort would dwell upon the sinfulness of 
the egoism of the sufferer, upon his needs for repentance 
and for faith in a loving Savior; they would direct his atten- 
tion to a future world where all things would be made right. 
Ultimately, through these detours, he might reach the natu- 
ral and effective forces set in action by the physicians men- 
tioned above; and, in such a case, the cure would be re- 
garded as living testimony to the power of God to save. 

Numberless people who suffer from functional disorders 
and moral misery because of social maladjustments can be 
helped, as the preceding examples show, without any elabo- 
rate technical knowledge of psychiatry. Neither the churches 
nor the lay community have been blind to that opportunity. 
Both are beginning to heed the call from social workers, 
health officers, psychiatrists and others. Several Protestant 
churches in the United States have opened clinics in which 
clergymen, psychologists and psychiatrists collaborate. The 
pioneer in this venture was the clinic of the Emmanuel 
Church in Boston, long directed by the rector, the Reverend 
Elwood Worcester. A full staff for such clinics includes physi- 
cians, psychologists, psychiatrists, lawyers and specialists in 
child training. Church congresses have discussed the prob- 
lem and emphasized the need for a fitting psychological 
preparation of the candidates to the ministry. A council for 
the clinical training of theological students has been formed. 
It has issued a program and a description of its policy under 
the title "A New Opportunity in Theological Education." 5 
The Philadelphia Divinity School has announced "clinical 
training courses/* 

5 Milwaukee, 1934. Several recent books advocate a return to "religion" 
r on the ground of its therapeutic value. The best of them is, probably, Wil- 
liam Sheldon's Psychology and the Promethean Will ( New York and London, 
1936). 
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The Roman Catholic Church is not remaining far behind 
in this movement. A textbook on psychiatry and. mental hy- 
giene for the instruction of Catholic priests, seminarians and 
others has been published by Dr. John O'Brien. The ap- 
pointment of chaplains in all state hospitals is urged to 
supplement the work of the physician in the social adjust- 
ment and rehabilitation of the patients. 

But the activity of the churches in this sphere amounts to 
very little when compared with what is being done by lay 
agencies in the schools and elsewhere. The effort of psy- 
chologists to discover and help children and adolescents 
who need assistance in adjusting themselves to the realities 
of life, in finding a place in the social life in which they may 
function worthily and happily, is one of the outstanding and 
admirable movements of the present time. During recent 
years, psychologists have developed special counseling and 
other therapeutic techniques for dealing with the adjustment 
problems of children and adults in everyday life. This is a 
noteworthy attempt to promote successful living and to fore- 
stall the onset of serious maladjustments. 



director of the Psychological Counseling Services of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a leader in this movement. In nearly 
every college and university, something is now done toward 
those ends; in many of them, a well-planned, systematic work 
is carried out by specially prepared persons. Personal and so- 
cial adjustment courses for normal schools, teachers' colleges 
and other institutions have been begun. It is probably in high 
schools that this work is done most thoroughly and success- 
fully. 6 

In the schools and the lay community in general, mental 
and spiritual adjustments are conducted on a truly natural- 
istic basis. Under church management, it is otherwise; prayer 

6 Books, varying greatly in value, on control of human behavior, diagnosis 
and treatment of behavior-problem children, education for adjustment and 
character formation are coming out with bewildering frequency. One of the 
best is Carl Rogers* Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston, 1942). 
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and other rites fraught with a supernatural significance- 
such as the laying on of hands are regarded as necessary. 
Dominated as they are by the obsolete notion of divine 
healing, clergymen and priests slight, when they do not alto- 
gether disregard, the scientific management of the sufferer/ 
The superiority of the natural method is obvious to all 
those who are sufficiently familiar with the present spiritual- 
adjustment movement as it is carried on outside of the 
churches. The description of Dr. William Hartwell's treat- 
ment of fifty-five cases of serious maladjustment and delin- 
quency is, in itself, enough to demonstrate that superiority. 8 
These fifty-five instances include all the cases turned over 
to Dr. Hartwell by the Judge Baker Foundation during a 
definite period. They were not the simple and easy prob- 
lems that came to the clinic but in the estimation of Dr. 
William Healy, director of the foundation the particularly 
difficult ones. The favorable results are, therefore, all the 
more striking. Dr. Hartwell admits failure in twelve of these 
fifty-five cases. No one will be surprised that there are com- 
binations of inferior intelligence, evil inherited traits, bad 
habits and corrupting surroundings beyond the efforts of 
the ablest and most devoted psychotherapist to remedy. Dr. 
Hartwell reports that, in twelve of the remaining forty-three 
cases, 

permanent beneficial changes have been accomplished in the 
child's mental life, but these are not, to any large degree, directly 
and objectively obvious to others in their environment. In most 
of these cases this is because only a part, and usually not the 

7 In England, spiritual healing by prayer and the laying on of hands has 
"been growing. At two different times in recent years, the Church of England 
has appointed commissions to report upon mental and spiritual healing. The 
Bishop of Chichester ordained a church in Brighton as the "Spiritual Center 
for the Church's Ministry of Healing for the Diocese of Chichester." 

8 Samuel Willard HartweU's book, Fifty-five Bad Boys (New York, 1931), 
shows what knowledge of human nature, what wisdom and what admirable 
spirit animate certain psychiatrists in their work of reformation and read- 
justment. 
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most important part, of the problem has been solved. Twenty- 
eight show a successful outcome. By this I mean that therapeutic 
efforts have effected personality changes that I believe will be 
permanent. These changes are manifested by better behavior, 
more normal habits, better general adjustment to life and environ- 
ment; and they have been definitely appreciated by all who know 
the boys. 9 

I shall describe one of these successful cases in order to 
bring out Dr. HartwelFs method, the nature of the saving 
forces he utilizes, and the sort of work that should be done 
by the new churches. 

Case number 18, Herbert, an active, alert boy of ten, had 
been known to the clinic for the preceding three years. In- 
telligence tests showed him to be above the average. He was 
an unloved child. There had been constant strife in the fam- 
ily until the parents separated and even after, until the 
mother died a few months before the boy came under the 
care of Dr. Hartwell. The sister had committed suicide 
shortly after she had been sent to a school for delinquents. 
Herbert's life had been spent mostly on the streets. I quote, 
with abbreviations: 

He has learned to steal and to dispose of stolen property for 
others. He was very skillfully truant. A few months before I knew 
him, he had been placed in a truant school while on probation 
to the juvenile court. Here his behavior had for a time been 
better, but later, through a series of unfortunate temptations and 
opportunities, the bad behavior had recurred. He had not only 
stolen, but destroyed property, truanted, and run away from his 
foster home. He slept and ate irregularly, smoked excessively, 
and practiced masturbation. His only interests were in his de- 
linquency. He said that as soon as he had been restrained from 
delinquency in the truant school he had become much more 
unhappy than he ever had been in his former neglected situation. 

He had never had anyone who really loved him and he loved 
no one, nor was he loyal to anyone. He thought his parents had 

9 Reprinted from Fifty-five Bad Boys, by Samuel W. Hartwell, by permis- 
sion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1930, 1931, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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never really cared for him; and his grandfather, with whom he 
had lived after the death of his mother, was old and feeble and 
paid him but little attention. 

The problem was to direct the activity of this vigorous, 
intelligent boy along normal channels: 

He really had no knowledge of the good things of life, either 
by precept or by experience, no good ideals in his environment 
to which he might become loyal. What Herbert most needed 
was someone towards whom he could develop a genuine loyalty 
and trust. 

As soon as he found that our acquaintance was proving a new 
experience, he became interested. When he came to trust me 
to the point where he dared discuss freely, to his surprise and 
pleasure he was neither scolded nor rejected. When he did talk 
freely, he gave me his philosophy of life and his reaction to his 
experiences in a way that convinced me that he had no conflicts 
in his mental life. He did not have the good things of life, so 
he was going to get them if possible. Pretending that he liked 
people brought him pleasure and obtained for him things that 
he wanted. He had been taught to hate his father by his grand- 
father and by his mother. Hating his father, whom he had not 
seen for four years, made him unhappy, so he only pretended 
to do that when in his family. But he was thinking of running 
away, of finding his father, and of asking his permission to live 
with him. He said that he wanted to do this because his father 
had a lot of money and would buy him things. 

The psychiatric problem with Herbert was to make him feel 
differently about things. Scolding had failed, punishments had 
failed, and attempts at control had failed. The boy came to be- 
lieve that I liked him none the less for his misdeeds or for the 
selfish reasons behind them, though he knew very well my opin- 
ion of these things. He believed that I was loyal to him and he 
soon became as loyal to me as any normal child should be to 
his parents. This loyalty brought him a new kind of happiness. 

He would ask many questions about how I felt when I was a 
boy and what I thought a boy ought to do. He said: "Does that 
boy who was just here steal?" It happened that the boy did not. 
"Do you like him better than you do me?" I explained to him 
that the boy's good behavior was certainly a factor in his favor: 
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that though I did not like him any better than I did Herbert, 
I did not think the other boy was tempted to steal, because he 
had a mother whom he loved and who would be made very 
unhappy if he did such things. Herbert thought about that and 
brought up the subject the next day. 

After we had been friends for two weeks, it was learned from 
social reports that Herbert was staying home evenings and read- 
ing to his grandfather. I asked him where he had been the 
evening before. He said: "Grandpa was alone and I stayed with 
him." He was reminded that he had earlier said that this was 
not his job and that he was not going to do it. He said: "I thought 
maybe you would like me better if I did." 

This part of the treatment was comparatively easy. The real 
psychiatric task was to find some understanding person in the 
boy's environment and to help the boy transfer his newly de- 
veloped loyalties to that person. 

Social investigation of his father was made. The reports were 
very good and the father was asked to come for an interview. 
. . . He was a lonesome man, and he finally became interested 
in the boy and anxious to help him. After seeing him twice I 
was sure enough of my ground to be able to do some very serious 
thinking with Herbert about fathers and what they meant to 
boys in the way of real happiness. We talked about fathers who 
sometimes had very good reasons for seemingly neglecting their 
children, and he was made really to understand his father's 
situation. The most touching incident I have seen in connection 
with any of this series of cases happened in my office when these 
two first met. The boy, not recognizing his father, was allowed 
to become acquainted and to visit with him in his friendly way 
for a little while. Something made him suspect that it was his 
father, and he came to me and whispered: "Is that my dad?" 
When he was told that it was, he rushed to his father with in- 
expressible sincere joy and happiness in his face. . . . Only two 
or three other interviews were necessary. There seemed to be 
no tendency for him to hold to his old feeling of dependence 
and attachment towards me, and his visits soon ceased altogether. 

Herbert was seen recently for the first time in more than a 
year. The year had been a happy one. He had not been dis- 
honest. He had done well in school. He was enthusiastic and 
happy about many normal and boyish things. 10 

10 Hartwell, Fifty-five, pp. 137-38, 139-42. 
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Every one o Dr. HartwelFs successful cases shows the es- 
tablishment of a relation of confidence and friendship with 
the psychiatrist and, subsequently, the "transfer" of that 
relation to persons in the immediate environment of the boy. 
The essential role played by the creation of healthy social 
bonds is also understood by the Borstal Institutions for the 
reclamation of young English offenders. A Royal Commission 
of Inquiry noted the "personal relations of friendships and 
loyalty" systematically cultivated between the boys and the 
managers of the institution and certain outsiders belonging 
to an association organized for th.e purpose of helping the 
boys. The commission expressed the conviction that it was 
those personal relations that "altered the lad's life and stood 
between him and relapse." 

In the preceding instances of spiritual renovation, it was 
the love of man, not the "love of God," that saved. Prayer, 
sacraments, talk about God and his only Son who died on the 
Cross for the redemption of our sins, did not enter into the 
management of these cases. Natural saving forces affection, 
loyalty, trust were awakened in the course of social rela- 
tions established between the helpers and the sufferer. 11 The 
boys found satisfaction in these relations, and so they did 
what they could to maintain them. 

The new churches should certainly not seek to supplant 
school clinics and institutions for juvenile offenders; they 
should rather urge their multiplication and, perhaps, pro- 
vide them with spiritual advisers. Their task in this field is 
clear: they are to help the thousands who lack the "faith, 
hope, love and insight" to use again the apt words of Jung 
necessary to a healthy existence, the thousands who do not 
need the psychological or the psychiatric specialist. Whether 
the work of spiritual adjustment and healing to be carried 
out by the new churches requires the opening of clinics un- 

11 On the healing power of love, see God or Man?, pp. 103-07, 175-82. 
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der their control, or whether it can be done better in a more 
informal way, is a problem hardly to be solved without ex- 
perimentation. 

As a last illustration of the opportunity open to new 
churches, I shall mention the innovation of Shirley Center, 
Massachusetts, with the prefatory remark that the degree 
of success obtained at that group clinic should not blind 
the reader to the limitation of the psychoanalytical concep- 
tions with which the psychiatrist often works. Valuable sug- 
gestions for a new type of revival meeting may, nevertheless, 
be gleaned from this experiment. 

The physicians of a dispensary, finding themselves over- 
run by the number of patients needing mental help, con- 
ceived the idea of treating them in groups. As many as forty 
of them gather together in one of the lecture rooms : 

They are the victims of conflicts and complexes, these men 
and women. They think that they are simple cases of digestible 
troubles, headaches, constipation, insomnia, tormenting pain, 
heart disorders, etc. But the expert doctors of the dispensary 
staff have found that they are not simple cases of physical 
malady. They are, essentially, cases of psychic maladjustment 
of some kind cases of unreconcilement to life. . . . What these 
patients need most of all is not drugging, not electricity, not 
infra-red rays, or any such thing, but re-education intellectually 
and emotionally, [in order to] find their way into a kind of life 
that would be fundamentally successful and happy. 12 

The meetings last an hour and a half. The time is filled 
with explanations, directions, encouragement, exhortations; 
testimonials and confessions by those who have already 
been helped (many of whom continue to come to the class 
for fear that, left to themselves, they might fall back into 
their evil mental habits) ; and with a relaxation period, called 

12 Winfred Rhoades, "Group Training in Thought Control for Relieving 
Nervous Disorders/' Mental Hygiene ( 1935 ) . 

See also S. R. Slavson's Creative Group Education (New York, 1937); 
and his Recreation and the Total Personality ( New York, 1946 ) . 
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by the director "an important part of the procedure." During 
the relaxation period, each member of the class places him- 
self in an easy, comfortable position and is taught how to 
relax completely, in mind and body. While they are in a re- 
laxed condition, with their eyes closed, the director paints 
for them a word picture of something calm, soothing, beauti- 
fulsuch as a placid lake in the midst of a great, silent for- 
est. They are asked to practice relaxation at home and to try 
to keep, throughout the day, the peaceful attitude of mind 
it induces. 

Except for the absence of certain distinctive slogans, the 
testimonial part of the meetings might be taken for an old- 
fashioned revival. Here is the testimony of Mrs. Rice, an 
uneducated woman, "saved" at these meetings: 

I had seven years of sickness, I could not sleep. I had a hot 
temper. I was a miserable person to live with. For years I thought 
I had a mutt of a husband. When he came home after a single 
drink, and was perhaps fighting the craving, I would get excited 
and use harsh words and drive him to a spree instead of helping 
him in his fight. Now I say nothing and keep calm. That helps 
him and he and I get along swell. I was living my life antagonis- 
tically. I exaggerated little troubles. I was at the point of suicide. 
When I came to the class I began to realize that it was not the 
world that was wrong with me. I am now healthier than ever 
before and happier. In the old days I didn't ever relax, even in 
my sleep. Now I don't bustle around as I used to, and I get the 
same amount of work done and don't get tired out as I used to. 
The class is just great. If I have to miss it, I feel the need of it. 
Here I get courage for every week. 

The author of the report adds: 

In the class she finds food for her hungry mind and stimulus 
for her spirit things not easy to get in a tenement home and 
environment. She finds also a social contact that her aspiring 
soul craves contact with at least some who are above her in 
the social scale, and whose education, thoughts, and interests are 
different from those of her ordinary companions. Her life is 
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broadened by her weekly hour in the class. Thus the group 
method reaches ends that a personal and private psychiatric 
session would not reach. 13 

When people are saved by faith in God and in his Son 
Jesus who died for us on the Cross, it is because this faith 
awakens the natural, human forces that have saved Herbert 
and Mrs. Rice. We must turn to modern knowledge to find 
the most effective ways of salvation. 

13 Rhoades, "Group Training." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Self-examination and Confession 

CONFESSION, IN SOME FORM or other, has become a part of 
the technique of scientific moral education; the reformed 
churches could not completely fulfill their mission without 
availing themselves of that knowledge. 

The recognition of one's faults and failures, and a desire 
not to repeat them, are usually conditions of improvement 
in all activities involving movement, in games of skill such 
as golf, tennis and the like. In the moral life also, improve- 
ment waits usually upon the knowledge of one's faults and 
the determination to avoid them. A candid self-examination, 
followed by the resolution to amend one's behavior, is often 
sufficient. But a feeling of condemnation by society, or of 
guilt toward God, or of incapacity to be true to one's ideals, 
may complicate the situation. It then becomes natural to try 
to get rid of a sense of guilt or of inferiority by refusing to 
admit, and seeking to forget, one's failures or misdeeds. That 
way of escape from a painful situation may be disastrous. 
One of the important discoveries of modern psychology is 
that the refusal to face candidly one's errors and shortcom- 
ings, and the repression of unwanted memories, may result 
in inner conflicts which disorganize mind and body and eat 
up life's energies. This is why up-to-date psychologists and 
psychiatrists begin their treatment by bringing to light what- 
ever source of conflict there may be in their patient, and 
then by seeking to resolve it. 

The technique varies. Hypnosis may be called into service, 

172 
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in the hope that the patient will reveal what he has forgotten 
or is unwilling to confess when awake. The analysis of 
dreams and the method of "free association" are two other 
ways of reaching the same end. In the more ordinary and 
numerous cases, a simpler and easier method for probing 
the mind is sufficient. It is the method followed by Dr. Hart- 
well. He obtained plenary confession when he had won the 
confidence of his patients and had convinced them that he 
could help them if he were trusted with all the facts in the 
case. It is also the familiar method of mental investigation 
practiced on occasion, more or less understandingly, by all 
fathers and mothers with their children. I shall not enter 
here into a discussion of the special merits of the different 
methods of mental analysis; it is sufficient to observe that 
the new churches should limit themselves to the use of the 
simpler, the more familiar, method, and leave the others to 
specialists. 

That the admission of one's sins and failures is, or may be, 
a first step in moral renovation has, of course, long been 
known. The confessional in the Roman Catholic Church 
is a recognition of that fact. The intense hostility to Roman 
Catholic confession, so generally manifested by non-Catho- 
lics, should not be directed toward the value of confession, 
or toward the wish of that church to liberate the "sinner" 
from a sense of guilt and condemnation. Thus far the Catho- 
lic Church has psychological science on its side. When it 
goes farther, however as it does in its theory of the role of 
God, of penance and of priestly absolutionit merits the de- 
termined opposition of the moralist and of the psychologist. 

The need for confession, and some of the essential factors 
of its saving effects, are illustrated in the following instance. 
In the stress of warfare, a soldier had killed a wounded 
enemy asking for quarter. In consequence of shame for this 
brutish behavior and of the effort to repress the painful con- 
sciousness of it, he became totally incapacitated. His return 
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to bodily and mental health began with the confession of his 
dastardly deed to a physician. Neither priestly absolution, 
nor belief in a God able and ready to save, had any share 
in his recovery. What saved him was the explanation of the 
person to whom he admitted his evil deed. That explanation 
convinced him that he was not hopelessly unfit for the com- 
pany of decent people; it removed the debasing and inhibit- 
ing action of guilt and unworthiness, and restored him to 
self-respect and self-confidence. 

Purging a burdened conscience and relieving a mind 
from repressed memories or unwelcome prospects can, in 
some instances, be accomplished in the presence of a com- 
passionate listener, even though he should have no help to 
offer beyond silent sympathy. Dr. Richard C. Cabot and 
the Rev. Russell L. Dicks write: 

It has been our experience again and again to listen while a 
patient described his problems, to be stumped by them and 
appalled, . . . and prudently to keep silence and make no an- 
swer till that very silence drew the patient on to say more than 
he started to say. Soon he begins answering himself better than 
we could have answered him. Before the end of the visit we 
have often seen him cheered and enlightened, not by anything 
we have said, but by what our silent interest has led him to dis- 
cover for himself. 1 

Much confusion reigns in Christian thought regarding the 
value of the conviction of guilt and condemnation. It is valu- 
able only when it prompts to the avoidance of its cause. To 
one already sincerely desirous of putting an end to his mis- 
demeanors, a sense of condemnation serves only to take 
away the strength, courage and self-confidence with which 
he might otherwise begin a new life. The absolution pro- 
nounced by the priest in the name of God is the Roman 
Catholic way of undoing the mischief done by that church 

1 Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks, The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick (New York, 1936), p. 193. 
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when it intensifies the sense of guilt and threatens dreadful 
penalties. The wise adviser does not dwell upon the wicked- 
ness of a sufferer who seeks a change of life; that is quite 
unnecessary. What the sufferer needs is to be convinced that, 
although he is down, he is not out. 2 

The practical arrangements to be made by the new 
churches in order to promote the practice of voluntary con- 
fession will require careful consideration. To tell more or 
less disgraceful secrets of one's life to the leader of an organ- 
ization to which one belongs, a person with whom one has 
to maintain social relations, would in many cases be highly 
repugnant. Imagine the discomfort of a young man or woman 
who has confided some sexual error in having to meet fre- 
quently the person who knows the secret. If the interviews 
should be held in the house of the lay confessor, there might 
be the fear of being overheard by members of his family. 
Rumors and gossip travel fast. 

The Roman Catholic Church has removed these obstacles 
to confession from the path of those who might be deterred 
by them. The believer need not confess to any particular 
priest; he may slip into any church, sit in semiobscurity and 
speak to a priest who does not know him. Can the new 
churches offer an equivalent protection? 

2 William Healy, who has perhaps done more for the successful treat- 
ment of young offenders in this country than any other psychiatrist, gives 
the following advice: "We should most earnestly counsel that children 
should be accustomed to go over the items of their daily Me with their 
guardians that there may be no hidden knowledge to be dwelled on in 
morbid fashion. Of all forms of prevention of delinquency I know of noth- 
ing comparable to the confidence and counsels between elders and children/* 
(Quoted in God or Man?, p. 192.) 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Hallowing the Main Events of 

Life 

A DESIRE TO EXALT LIFE and make it sacred leads to the cele- 
bration of the major events of life. Merely to sign a marriage 
register in a city hall, or to cover the beloved dead with 
earth, will forever leave the mind and heart unsatisfied. The 
new churches will continue to hallow these and other great 
occurrences. 

The birth, marriage and burial services printed in the 
Appendix should be taken as no more than suggestions of 
what such services may be when disconnected from the tra- 
ditional supernaturalism. It is hoped that they will be suffi- 
cient to make further remarks on the subject unnecessary. 

Felix Adler, picturing the future of the Ethical Culture 
Society he had founded, wrote: 

The common life we share with our fellow members demands 
expression in song and in responsive services. There will also be 
festivals. Every religion must have its festivals. In place of Bap- 
tism, the solemn taking of responsibility for the spiritual develop- 
ment of the child; a festival of vocational initiation, like the 
ancient assumption of the toga. Festivals of citizenship, of hu- 
manity in connection with the commemoration of great events 
in the history of our race and of great leaders, of the seasons, 
and a solemn though not mournful commemoration of the de- 
parted. 1 

1 Felix Adler, Ethical Philosophy of Life (New York, 1918), pp. 352-53 
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Concerning Christmas, Adler made this specific sugges- 
tion: "The Christmas festival which, as it now stands, com- 
memorates the birth of one divine child is to be changed into 
a festival designed to celebrate the divine promise of human 
childhood/' The child Jesus might appropriately stand for 
human childhood, and the customary Christmas tree and 
appropriate carols would express the joyfulness of the day. 

The Ethical Societies and the left-wing Unitarian churches 
have experimented with festivals of many sorts, mainly in 
their Sunday Schools. 

The impulse to make things beautiful is seen everywhere. 
It is conspicuous in the religions. The multiple connections 
of art with the Christian religion in architecture, statuary, 
painting, music and drama are a matter of common knowl- 
edge. 

The beautiful draws attention and holds it captive, be- 
cause it delights. Cathedrals, music, pageantry, which bring 
throngs of people to the house of God, within reach of the 
preacher, constitute high-class advertisements. It was, there- 
fore, obvious wisdom on the part of the churches to foster 
artistic expression. 

The beautiful is also connected with religion in another, 
much more intimate, manner. Aesthetic enjoyment exalts and 
purifies. In the presence of the beautiful, the worrying com- 
plications of the struggle for life are forgotten. "In the 
thorough enjoyment of the beautiful," says a student of aes- 
thetics, "we stand entranced." We are taken out of our- 
selves. This attitude is comparable to that of the mystic 
in the prayer of contemplation and communion. The fact 
is that the mental states induced by beautiful objects and 
by what is called communion with "God" the Perfect are 
similar; both may be described as delightful absorption in 
the contemplation of perfection. That explains adequately 
why beauty is said to lead to God, and why it is possible to 
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confuse delight in the beautiful with communion with God. 

Nothing more need be said to recommend the use of art 
to the new churches. As it attracts, as it brings pure joy, 
as it unifies the self on a plane above the ugly complexities 
of life, the beautiful serves their purpose. 

I have so far spoken only of the beautiful; but the grand, 
the awful and the sublime are also to be considered in a 
discussion of the allies of religion. The experiences desig- 
nated by these words must not, however, be confused with 
that of the beautiful. The sublime unites grandeur with 
beauty, but the awful may be bare of all beauty. The grand 
in architecture and pageantry, the awful in various mys- 
teries and ceremonies, have been, like the beautiful, mighty 
adjuncts of religion; for the emotions and ideas they awaken 
are also among those suggested by the thought of the Al- 
mighty. They lead to God by a natural mental association. 

If architectural and pictorial art, pageantry and music are 
natural and powerful allies of religion, why the Protestant 
antagonism to them? Why the Friends* uncompromising 
rejection of every one of them? The assembly rooms of the 
Friends are darkened; in their services there is no music, no 
pageantry, and the ceremonial is reduced to the barest neces- 
sity. 

The reasons for this reaction against the pre-Ref ormation 
age are not far to seek. The adjuncts of religion had come 
to occupy an excessive place in the Christian church; they 
were usurping the place of religion itself. Moreover, church 
art and pageantry had undergone degeneration; they were 
no longer performing the service expected of them. They 
produced not noble delight but frivolous enjoyment, not 
awe but levity, not absorption in objects of real beauty but 
dispersion of attention over- a multitudinous display of taw- 
dry decorations. The cathedral was becoming a place of 
worldly amusement, and suggested the world and the flesh 
instead of God. 
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The remedy applied by Protestantism to that deplorable 
situation was resolute and courageous, but it did not display 
a complete understanding. It was a case of throwing out 
the child with the bath. 

Religious art, pageantry and ceremony should remain in 
the churches as allies of religion. They should be character- 
ized neither by gorgeousness nor by confusing multiplicity 
of detail, but by a simplicity that need not exclude grandeur. 
They should awaken seriousness and lofty ideas. 

This topic recalls Ralph Waldo Emerson's prophetic ut- 
terance: "There will be a new Church founded on moral sci- 
ence; at first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again . . . 
it will have heaven and earth for its beams and rafters, sci- 
ence for symbol and illustration; it will fast enough gather 
beauty, music, picture, poetry." 

Opportunities for friendly companionship and joyful self- 
expression in diversions and amusements are necessary to 
physical and mental health. It is obviously desirable that 
these opportunities should not be altogether in the hands 
of promoters actuated only by the love of money. When- 
ever possible, the companionship and the amusements neces- 
sary to a healthy and happy life should be under the auspices 
of organizations devoted to the public welfare. There was 
a time when the whole life of the community was centered 
about the churches. It is obviously no longer possible for 
them to compete successfully with all the professional en- 
tertainers and educators. Yet, by means of festivals, dra- 
matics, movies, games of skill, sports, they can still do 
vastly more than is commonly supposed. The "community 
churches" have begun to show what can and will undoubt- 
edly be done more fully in that direction. 

Singing should not be neglected. I am thinking especially 
of joyful songs. There is nothing like certain kinds of lively 
songs to produce relief from nervousness and unhealthy 
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brooding. Moreover, joyous singing in company binds peo- 
ple together and encourages good fellowship. I have recently 
been struck anew by the effect of community singing wisely 
managed. In a movie theater, a short period had been allot- 
ted to the singing of popular songs under a magnetic leader. 
The whole audience was brought to life, as it were; they 
sang, they laughed, they applauded and asked for more; 
barriers between rich and poor, learned and ignorant, were 
brought down; the essential kinship of men was felt, and 
the large gathering was welded into one friendly company. 
The new churches should avail themselves fully of the high 
value of singing in common. 2 

2 1 mention in the appendix books of songs and other material for reli- 
gious services suitable for the churches I am describing. Much of this 
material comes from the left-wing Unitarians. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Receptive Quietude and Spiritual 

Growth 

I HAVE KEPT FOR THE LAST the mention o a function of the 
new churches that is certainly not the least important. If 
they have no place for what is traditionally regarded as the 
most important aspect of the church prayer and commun- 
ion with God they can, nevertheless, retain most, if not 
all, of its values. Peace, courage, moral strength and insight 
can be secured by the practice of what I shall call receptive 
quietude. I shall attempt to describe that attitude and ac- 
count for its beneficial effects. 

Most of us are passionately engrossed in the pursuit of 
wealth, social position, power, fame. We rush on, driven by 
sundry ill-organized impulses, while the meaning of life and 
the worthfulness of our efforts are rarely considered. We do 
not stop to survey the path traversed and to chart the rest 
of the way in accordance with a thoughtfully determined 
purpose. We suffer from nothing so much as from the ab- 
sence of frequent breathing spells during which free from 
the pressure of the immediate present we give free expres- 
sion to the organizing, creative force working within us. 

The thoughtful have long been aware that, in order to 
bring forward what has been called "the better self," they 
must turn away from the daily struggle, withdraw within 
themselves and listen to "the still, small voice .^ This popu- 
lar wisdom points to the fruitfulness of an attitude of re- 
ceptive quietude. 
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I shall not be going out of my way if I begin my descrip- 
tion with some remarks on conditions favorable to scientific 
"revelation." In many striking instances, the solution of dif- 
ficult intellectual problems, long sought in vain, has come 
when mental effort had been given up. In the eleventh chap- 
ter of The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, as well as in 
God or Man?, I have described some striking examples of 
these "revelations/* Although they appear unexpectedly, and 
sometimes long after active search has been given up, there 
is no evidence that they ever come when all interest in the 
problem has been lost. 

We must note the significant fact that not only remarkable 
discoveries but also things of no particular importance come 
to our minds when we have given up the search and become 
passive. Everyone is familiar, for instance, with the sudden 
appearance of a name when the effort to find it had been 
abandoned. 

What is true in the intellectual sphere is equally true in 
the spiritual realm. Here, also, mental relaxation may bring 
forth effects that no amount of anxious seeking was able to 
produce. 

Whatever we may think of the Christian theory of devo- 
tional mysticism, it undoubtedly produces, together with 
undesirable effects, results of high moral value. This is 
because the mental condition of the mystic, in what he calls 
the "Ascent to God," is characterized by general relaxation 
and expectant mental passivity. The first two steps of the 
Ascent are described in substantially the same way by the 
best-known mystics. The function of the first step (medita- 
tion) is, they tell us, to limit by concentration the activity 
of the mind. The second step (contemplation) involves a 
greater mental simplification and a cessation of all effort- 
complete passivity. Mme. Guyon writes of this stage: "It 
should be an orison not of the thought, but of the heart." 
St. Theresa of Avila speaks of a "great reduction of the men- 
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tal activity" and declares that, in contemplation, the powers 
of the soul are unable to do anything except enjoy. 

It has not escaped the attention of the reader that these 
first two degrees of the "Ascent to God" are identical with 
what is commonly called "prayer" when it passes beyond 
begging and becomes "communion with God." When, with- 
drawn from the world, man waits humbly upon his God, a 
general relaxation and quiescence of body and mind take 
place so much so that, when the prayer lasts a consider- 
able time, somnolence may set in. 

The beneficial effect of relaxation has claimed the atten- 
tion of physicians and psychologists. Relaxation of muscles 
and viscera involves the disappearance of wasteful tensions 
responsible for much fatigue and irritation, and at times for 
firnctional disorders. The striking change for the better, the 
contentment and optimism, produced by certain drugs, such 
as certain sedatives, are due mainly to a removal of cramp- 
like tensions and contractions, and to the accompanying 
mental ease. The beneficial effects of ordinary sleep and of 
complete rest are also, in part, due to the same mechanism. 
These commonplace ways of producing relaxation renew 
energy and help to restore joy in living. Technical methods 
for inducing, more or less rapidly, a high degree of muscu- 
lar and mental relaxation have lately been developed and 
recommended for the cure of various physical and mental 
disorders. In the section on "Social and Personal Adjust- 
ment," we discussed relaxation used at Shirley Center as a 
therapeutic measure. 

The more important result common to prayer and to re- 
ceptive quietude is, however, not a saving of energy and 
refreshment but increased mental plasticity. This trait is the 
most notable and fertile characteristic of states of mental 
relaxation, whether or not they involve the idea of the pres- 
ence of God. In moments of dispassionate quietude, the 
broader ideas, obscured in the struggle with the incidents 
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of daily life, have a chance to assert themselves. Vision 
becomes truer, and the mind is recentered abojit the larger 
ends of life. 

In the course of experiments on psychotherapy, the Rev- 
erend Elwood Worcester did not fail to observe that "brief 
periods of complete repose produce a marked moral 
and physical improvement." The religious sects Quietists, 
Friends and others that have introduced into thek religious 
practices moments of mental silence have discovered the 
moral value of letting go, of surrendering; they have not, 
however, realized that it is a natural, psychological effect. 

In order to make the state of quiescent receptivity as bene- 
ficial as Christian prayer may be, there must be an equiva- 
lent of what the will of God stands for in Christian con- 
sciousness. A mind in which no germ of improvement stirred 
would profit little by the practice of quiescence. It is when 
an urge to make life better works within an individual that 
a reorganization on a higher plane can take place, that 
strength, peace, insight and joy the fruits of a co-ordinated 
and unified personalitycan be generated. 

One should not be surprised that the impulse and desire 
present during the exercise of receptive quietude exert a 
great power over the mind, for relaxation, passivity and re- 
ceptive expectation are conditions of increased suggestibil- 
ity. These words correctly describe the state that the hyp- 
notist seeks to bring about in his subject in order to achieve 
subservience to his will. 

We have reached the conclusion that two and only two 
conditions need fulfillment in order that one may reap the 
blessings ascribed to communion with God in prayer: qui- 
etude in relaxation, and aspiration toward an ideal. Neither 
of these conditions requires belief in, or worship of, a God 
with whom social relations can be maintained. 

Dean William Ralph Inge of St. Paul's Cathedral finds 
the suggestion that in prayer we hear only the echo of our 
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own voices ridiculous to anyone who has prayed. True, it 
is ridiculous; we hear more than an echo of our own voices. 
We hear, or may hear, something new, never heard by us 
before just as the mathematician Sir William Hamilton ( al- 
though not in prayer) found himself unexpectedly in posses- 
sion of knowledge he had vainly endeavored to secure by 
strenuous effort, or just as the poet finds himself writing 
stanzas never before thought of. However, the appearance 
in the human mind of something new is not in itself an 
adequate indication of the action of the kind of God the 
Dean seems to worship. 

The Christian speaks of "surrendering his will to God" 
and of "God-guided lives"; the disciple of modern science 
maynay, he should speak of subordinating his will to the 
perfecting urge present in him, and he should facilitate its 
action by the practice of the mental exercises indicated by 
experience and psychological knowledge. He can and should 
have the substance of the experience of the Jewish woman 
who said: "When Friday night comes, we close our doors 
and light our candles and say our prayers and open our 
hearts; and then God comes in." 

The practice of receptive passivity meets with special 
difficulties when attempted in public meetings. It should 
perhaps be reserved for privacy and for small selected 
groups. Merely to provide a moment of silence, in a more 
or less promiscuous assembly, falls short of a really effective 
technique. The main dangers for the participants would be, 
on the one hand, to slip into mere vacuousness, and, on the 
other, to return to the petty preoccupations from which they 
seek escape. To counteract these tendencies, the exercise 
might take place in the presence of a leader who, both by 
attitude and speech, would help the participants to keep 
their minds turned in the right direction. It might begin 
with self-examination and self-confession. Simple, calm, sol- 
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emn music might help to bring forward, and to keep before 
the mind, the desired impulses. 

Whatever may be done in public, however, one of the im- 
portant tasks of the new churches should be to encourage 
the private habit of regular moments of self-examination and 
of receptive quietude, preferably at night before going to 
sleep and in the morning when waking up. 

At the end of what must have seemed to him an iconoclas- 
tic journey, the reader will observewith some surprise, per- 
hapsthat, while the evil consequences of the worship of a 
social God discredited by modern knowledge have been 
abandoned, the essential values of traditional theism have 
been retained; if contact with a personal God in prayer is 
a delusion, nevertheless peace, courage, moral energy and 
insight do come to man when he withdraws within himself 
and listens. The main substance of what the Christian wants 
when he seeks his God has not been surrendered; instead of 
being closed, the way to the highest has been made more 
direct and certain. 

Is this not mysticism? It is certainly not the mysticism 
rejected in the section on mystical experiences in Part Two. 
Much of what is popularly called "mysticism" is obnoxious 
superstition, so benighted as to account for the bitter antag- 
onism raised in wide circles by the mere mention of the 
word. But, if to believe in a mysterious cosmic trend mani- 
fested in us is mysticism, then the exercise of receptive qui- 
etude is a mystical practice. In it the old and the new beliefs 
meet in the awareness of a transhuman urge which assigns 
to each individual a task he is powerless to get rid of the 
task of bettering himself and his environment, physically and 
spiritually, and thus of approaching an invisible consum- 
mation. 

This natural mysticism does not know the sensuous enjoy- 
ment "far surpassing the delights of human love" and the 
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"ineffable ecstasies'' in which the extravagant mystics glory; 
it is something inspiring but austere. Certain aspects of it 
may be described in the words of Professor A. Eustace 
Haydon, writing in The Journal of Religion: 

Physically and biologically one with the history of his Mother 
Earth, the individual could feel himself also emotionally united 
with the deepest meaning of the world. The great souls of all the 
centuries, bearers of the quest through defeat and martyrdom, 
would speak to him with more significant voice. Loyalty to the 
human task and responsibility for worthful and welcome work 
would blend with a consciousness of dignity and pride in em- 
bodying the highest spiritual life. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Conclusions 

IF THIS BOOK lias served its purpose, it has shown the follow- 
ing: (1) The belief in the God of the traditional churches 
is rejected by a large and increasing majority of the leaders 
of the land. (2) This is not accidental or temporary, but 
natural and unavoidable in view of a progressive develop- 
ment that could be arrested only by a regression of human 
knowledge and intelligence. (3) There remains in disbeliev- 
ers a spiritual need which religious organizations should 
satisfy. (4) The fruits of "communion with God" can be 
secured independently of the existence, or of belief in the 
existence, of the God of tradition. (5) The replacement of 
the traditional churches by religious societies as described 
in this book has begun. It is an event of greater consequence 
than the Protestant Reformation; for what is now being 
achieved is nothing less than a radical alternation of what 
has been, from the beginning, the specific means of the 
religions for "saving" men. Appeal to, communion with, reli- 
ance upon, supernatural beings is giving way to the use of 
spiritual forces recognized as natural and more effective 
when they are used in the light of science and common 
experience. 

Civilized humanity is ready for a transformation of the 
churches, a transformation that would make of them effec- 
tive instruments of a cosmic urge to perfect all things. 
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APPENDIX ONE 



Notes on Statistical Method 



WITH ONE EXCEPTION to be referred to later on statistical 
inquiries in the field of religious beliefs have not been carried 
out according to the rules that must be followed in order 
to get valid figures. Usually the subject of the investigation 
has not been sufficiently defined. What conclusion regarding 
the prevalence of the belief in the God worshiped in the 
churches could be drawn, for instance, from answers to the 
question, "Do you believe in God?" The term "God" is so 
variously understood that the answers to that vague ques- 
tion could have no precise meaning. Spinoza, an "atheist" 
according to most, was "God-intoxicated" according to others. 
Two other common defects of statistics are illustrated by 
an investigation of the American branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Some years ago its secretary sent to all 
its members a questionnaire on immortality, which was, in 
addition, published by several journals interested in spiritism. 
Although a great many answers were returned, it was not 
possible to say what proportion of those who received the 
questionnaire answered it. Furthermore, the statistics suf- 
fered from the "sampling error": those among whom the 
questionnaire circulated did not fairly represent the general 
population. They were predominantly people especially in- 
terested in immortality, and included, presumably, an un- 
usually large proportion of believers. Under those circum- 
stances, what precise conclusions could be drawn from the 
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answers? Nothing more definite than what every one already 
knewthat is, that a large proportion of the special class of 
people who received the questionnaire believe in personal 
immortality. 

The three defects described above were avoided in the 
statistics reported in this book: (1) God and immortality 
were sufficiently defined; (2) a more than sufficiently large 
proportion of those to whom the questionnaire was sent 
answered it; (3) the members of the group to whom the 
questionnaire was sent adequately represented the whole 
groups. The "sampling error" was avoided. 

B 

College students were asked the following questions: 

1. Do you think of God as a personal or impersonal being? 

2. What difference do you make between a personal and an 
impersonal being? 

3. Describe as fully as you can under what image or images 
you think of God. Distinguish here between what, in your 
description, is for you merely an image, a form of speech, 
and what is the reality. 

4. What difference would the nonexistence of God make in 
your daily life? 

When one considers that the answers reported below 
come from young men and women of approximately the 
same age and brought up together in the same schools, one 
is amazed at their diversity. The following are excerpts from 
five typical answers: 

God is a very personal being because He always listens and 
answers, and is ... interested in us. 

I think of God as the maker of this whole world. . . . He 
knows the past, present, and future. I think of him as the ruler 
of the lives of each of us. And out of this inexhaustible love, He 
is deeply interested in every person on this earth. Therefore we 
can pray to Him, asking and receiving what is good for us. He is 
like a human father, but divine. 
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If I did not believe that there is a God, if this life was all (for 
the belief in God brings with it a belief in a world to come), I 
think my life would be a very unhappy one. In that case one 
might as well enjoy himself as much as possible here. ... I 
certainly would do what pleases me most. 

I do not believe in God. . . . 

I can remember when I gave up my last attempt to believe in 
God. The only difference I felt in my daily life when I gave up 
the belief was that I felt a greater sense of the responsibility for 
my own conduct. I also felt more independent. I have not been 
able to shake off a slight feeling of contempt for the narrow big- 
otry and superstition of conventional beliefs which most people 
accept without allowing their reason to act. 

I think of God as a personal being. 

The difference between a personal and an impersonal God to 
me is that a "personal God" is interested in each human being 
. . . whereas an "impersonal being*' is a ruling law that sets the 
world in motion and allows natural forces once created to operate, 
with indifference on his part. The difference is, I think, that 
of a God who feels (though I suppose not with such violence 
as to disturb his perfect control) as contrasted with a God who 
knows no emotion, but is all reason and power. . . . 

The difference in the actual doings of daily life would be im- 
material, and the relations between me and human beings would 
remain the same, because the humanitarian motive seems stronger 
than the divine. The difference would come in the lack of final 
purpose seen in life, an exchange from optimism to pessimism, 
and more immediately there would be a great difference in my 
feeling for nature since now my views are touched with Pan- 
theism. 

I have been brought up to think of God as a personal being, 
a very real, actually existing person, who watches over us all, 
treating us with fortune or misfortune as we merit them. As 
time goes on I feel myself growing skeptical as to the fact that 
God sees everything, and has foresight; but as yet the early belief 
taught me still makes me believe that we are absolutely at his 
mercy fixed fate, you may call it ... 

In an uncertain way, I feel that I am watched over and taken 
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care of by the Almighty, and if he should cease to be and I 
should know of it, I should feel like a ship without a pilot. 

I believe in an impersonal God, though I should love to believe 
in a personal one. I believe that there is some great force back 
of nature, a great Mechanism or Governing Force the Creator 
of all things. I believe that after this God has created us, there 
is no continuation of any personal connection. Therefore, I can- 
not think of God as a close personal Father; and when I do pray, 
I always feel that the effort is futile, and consequently when I 
am in trouble I get no spiritual comfort or uplifting. 

I am afraid the non-existence of God would make but little 
difference in my daily life. I pray to Him every night, but it is 
always with a sort of superstitious dread a fear that neglect of 
Him may provoke anger. Yet my prayer is never helpful to me. 
Whenever I finish it, I am always tormented by the question, 
"After all, is there really a God, and does He hear what I am 
saying?" If so, why does He not let me know of His existence as 
I have so often prayed to Him to do? 



To poll the opinion of all the persons listed in American 
Men of Science and in the membership lists of the associa- 
tions named in the text would have been too expensive and 
lengthy an undertaking. It Was fortunately not necessary to 
do so. According to the findings of statisticians, the answers 
of even one tenth of a group, when it includes several hun- 
dred individuals, yield results not substantially different 
from what would be obtained if every individual in the group 
had answered, provided the choice of the tenth does not in- 
troduce a vitiating selection. This errorthe sampling error- 
can be avoided by choosing according to a rule of chance 
those who are to take part in the inquiry: each tenth name 
in the list could, for instance, be taken. As a matter of fact, 
the questionnaire was sent to one fifth of the physical and 
biological scientists and, as will be seen, to much larger pro- 
portions of others. 

Not quite 10 per cent of the physicists and biologists failed 
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to return the questionnaire. An indeterminable number of 
these failures may be due to death, critical illness or absence 
from the given address. (What was, at the time, the most 
recent edition of American Men of Science had been pub- 
lished four years before the investigation was carried out. ) 
Since there is no reason to think that the dead, the sick and 
the absent would have distributed themselves differently 
from the others, the failure to answer for these causes may 
be considered as not affecting the results. 

By nearly 15 per cent of these two groups the question- 
naire was returned unanswered. In twenty-two of these cases 
the person was reported as dead, in twenty-six as "not 
found," away or ill. A deduction of these forty-eight persons 
reduces the questionnaires returned unanswered to about 10 
per cent. However, we are not completely in the dark con- 
cerning all of these. Many attempted to explain or excuse 
their refusal to answer; in so doing, they indicated quite 
plainly their beliefs or lack of belief. Nevertheless, these 
people were in no instance tabulated; had they been tabu- 
lated, the number of the disbelievers or doubters would have 
been increased. One of them jeered at me for expecting 
"scientific men" to answer questions "not accessible to proof/' 
questions that are "not matters of knowledge." Two others 
expressed the same attitude. Another wrote: "I cannot an- 
swer these questions. I do not know what they mean. I have 
no interest in them and can hardly conceive of anyone wish- 
ing to know/ 7 And another: "I have not the slightest desire to 
answer these questions, either to myself or to any other per- 
son/' Now, these people may certainly not be classed as 
believers. One wonders why the one who "rejoices in sus- 
pended judgment,'* and the other who writes ? "I have my 
doubts," did not mark the statement affirming doubt. 

Not all the questionnaires sent out in this investigation 
were dispatched at the same time; five hundred were mailed 
first ajad five hundred later on. The answers from each half 
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were tabulated separately as Divisions I and II. Diagram V 
represents one of the two halves. 

The purpose of dividing the inquiry into two parts was to 
provide evidence regarding the sufficiency for statistical pur- 
poses of polling one thousand individuals among a group of 
five thousand. The two halves were found to yield similar 
results; the three generalizations I have been able to make 
appear in each. Further information on this comparison will 
be found in The Belief in God and Immortality. 

In several instances the percentages of believers, disbe- 
lievers and agnostics or doubters add up to more than one 
hundred. The reason for this anomaly is that a few persons 
marked both disbelief and agnosticism. The sum of the per- 
centages may also vary from 99 to 101, because I counted 
as one the fractions over the half, and dropped the other 
fractions. 

D 

In 1914, the latest published list of the membership of the 
American Historical Association was dated 1911; it con- 
tained about 2,800 names, only a portion of which were those 
of professional historians. As I wanted to make this group as 
nearly as possible comparable with the others, I limited the 
investigation to professors of history. I left out, however, the 
professors in Roman Catholic institutions a very small num- 
ber. When so reduced, the list numbered 375 names. One 
hundred of these were selected as the greater historians. Of 
the remainder, 102 (the number was intended to be 100) 
were singled out according to a rule of chance to make the 
group of the lesser historians. To save time and trouble the 
list of greater historians was compiled from only two lists, 
each prepared by a distinguished historian, neither of whom 
was aware of my purpose, I do not claim that this list or 
any of the lists of greater scientists was perfect; but I wish 
to remark that, the more faulty it was, the smaller the dif- 
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f erence that could appear between the greater and the lesser 
historians so that I may be accused of nothing worse than 
of having decreased the difference that would otherwise 
have appeared between the greater and the lesser scientists. 
The proportions of questionnaires not returned, and of 
those returned unanswered, were very nearly the same as 
for the physicists and the biologists. The explanation is 
doubtless the same. 

E 

The most recent membership list of the American Soci- 
ological Society, at the time of this research, was that of 
1913. It contained 580 names, a large number of which are 
not those of professional sociologists. I thought that the in- 
terest of the inquiry might be enlarged by making, in addi- 
tion to groups of greater and lesser professors, a group of 
sociologists who are not teachers. Accordingly, I prepared 
with the help of two competent collaborators a list of 
twenty-three greater professors (it was intended to be 
twenty-five), and I marked twenty-five of the remaining 
professors according to a rule of chance. Again, professors 
in Roman Catholic institutions were excluded. Of the non- 
teaching sociologists, 149 were selected in the same way. 
I thus had three lists numbering altogether 197 names, over 
one third of the total membership of the society. 

The percentage of questionnaires not returned or returned 
unanswered is much less than in the case of the historians 
and of the physicists and biologists. The professors did par- 
ticularly well; every one of the greater professors returned 
the questionnaire and only three of them were blank. Of the 
twenty-five lesser professors, all but one answered. 

F 

The list of members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation for 1914 contains 288 names. I eliminated all those 
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who do not teach psychology (making exception, however, 
in favor of those engaged in scientific psychological re- 
search), those teaching in Roman Catholic institutions, and 
those teaching exclusively in medical schools (the latter 
being presumably, for the most part, physiologists rather than 
psychologists). 

From a list thus reduced to about two thirds of the total, 
fifty names were singled out, in the same way as in the case 
of the sociologists, to constitute the greater psychologists. 
By a rule of chance I marked off fifty-seven of those remain- 
ing to constitute the lesser psychologists. Thus over half of 
all the teachers of psychology received the questionnaire. 
Twelve of the greater group either did not return it or re- 
turned it unanswered. Of the lesser group, all but four an- 
swered, and two of these four explained at some length 
their views. 



A number of the same names appear, of course, both in 
the edition of 1910 and in that of 1933 of American Men 
of Science. The same is true with regard to the lists of so- 
ciologists and psychologists used in the two investigations. 
We are comparing, therefore, not two altogether different 
sets of men, but the scientific men living in 1914 with those 
living in 1933. 

Out of the 157 sociologists included in the list prepared 
as in 1914, forty-nine were selected with the assistance of 
four distinguished sociologists and divided into two groups, 
the lesser and the greater sociologists. The group of the 
greater psychologists was made up of the fifty starred names 
added to American Men of Science since the edition of 1910. 

What was said in connection with the inquiry of 1914 
(Note C) concerning those who did not return the ques- 
tionnaire or returned it unanswered applies also to the in- 
quiry of 1933 and need not be repeated here. 
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The sum of believers, disbelievers and doubters does not 
always make exactly 100 per cent. For an explanation of this 
anomaly, see Note C. 

H 

The group called "bankers" includes also the persons desig- 
nated in Who's Who as "capitalists." "Business people" in- 
clude those called "farmers/' "agriculturalists" and "pub- 
lishers" but not "editors." The group of "lawyers" leaves out 
"judges" and "professors of law." The "writers" include those 
listed as "writers" and "authors," and also the "dramatists" 
and the "playwrights," but neither the "publishers" nor the 
"editors." I also omitted the persons living in the territories 
of the United States and in Canada. The edition of 1934-35 
of Who's Who in America includes approximately 1,630 
bankers, 3,160 business people, 3,030 lawyers, and 2,000 
writersthese terms being defined as I have just stated. 
To mail the questionnaire to one fifth of these four groups 
meant sending it to nearly two thousand persons. 

The proportion of answers received was not so large as 
in the case of scientific men. About 35 per cent were not 
heard from. If it should be supposed that all these, had they 
answered, would have cast their vote on the same side, the 
statistics would lose most of their value. That supposition, 
however, would certainly be false. On the contrary, general 
considerations, and more convincing a comparison of the 
answers received at the first request with those received at 
the second, make it highly probable that those who refused 
to answer would have distributed themselves very much like 
those who did answer. For it may be argued plausibly that 
those who failed to respond to the first request but answered 
the second, belong on the whole with the category of those 
who disregarded both requests. Now, the returns to the first 
request (67%) are so much like those of the second that, 
had I been content with what the first request had brought 
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in, I should have had substantially the same figures to offer. 
(First request: believers in God, 52 per cent, and believers 
in immortality, 59 per cent; second request: 50 per cent and 
53 per cent.) I claim, therefore, that, although a consider- 
able proportion of those addressed did not answer, the sta- 
tistics are subject to a very small error. 



There are no important sex differences, except with regard 
to immortality: 66 per cent of the women and only 56 per 
cent of the men believe in a future life. The difference with 
regard to belief in God is only half as great. Among the 
scientists there were too few women to permit comparison 
with the men. 

The average age of these people is high, ranging from 
sixty-two for the bankers to fifty-five for the writers; it takes 
time to gain admittance to Who's Who. If the men are con- 
siderably older than the women, it is probably because it is 
only recently that the careers of the banker, the businessman 
and the lawyer have been easily accessible to women. This 
is less true of the writer's profession, and it is accordingly 
in that group that the age difference between the sexes is 
least. 

Age is probably not without bearing upon the problem of 
belief. If, as my figures indicate, belief in God and immor- 
tality is on the decrease, then other things being equal the 
younger the group, the smaller should be the proportion of 
believers. This influence should tend to obliterate, in the sta- 
tistics now discussed, the greater tendency to belief which, 
according to general opinion, characterizes the female half 
of humanity. Nevertheless, despite the probably adverse in- 
fluence of lesser age, the proportion of believers among the 
women is larger, especially with regard to immortality. Thus, 
the prevalent opinion regarding women and religion seems 
verified. 
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In each, of these four groups, as among the scientists, there 
are more believers and also more doubters in immortality 
than in God. Taking the four groups together, there are 51 
per cent of believers in God and 58 per cent in immortality; 
the figures for the doubters are 7 per cent for God and 25 
per cent for immortality. It is among the writers that this 
curious fact is clearest; whereas the believers in God number 
32 per cent and the doubters 6 per cent, the believers in 
immortality number 40 per cent and the doubters 32 per cent. 

Why is it that larger proportions of believers in immor- 
tality go together with even larger proportions of doubters? 
This does not seem logical; if there is cause for much doubt, 
why so many believers? A general and intense desire for 
immortality, associated with great uncertainty as to its possi- 
bility, would, it seems, produce these apparently contradic- 
tory figures. A strong desire, antagonized by weighty reasons 
for unbelief, would make it very difficult to reach a state of 
downright disbelief; one would either disregard the negative 
arguments and believe or put oneself down as in doubt That 
is apparently what happens with regard to immortality. 



APPENDIX TWO 



Suggestions for Reformation 



FIRST STEPS 

If the picture I have drawn of the present situation is true, 
why do the pioneer modern churches increase so slowly? 
The reasons are not difficult to find. The Western world has 
been imbued with the deplorable idea that materialism, in 
theory and practice, is the only alternative to the traditional 
spiritualism; and materialists are commonly regarded as per- 
sons with a hidden, if not open, affection for all that is evil. 
The opinion betrays great ignorance. We have seen that a 
large proportion of the persons listed in Who's Who reject 
the belief in a God in social relation with man, and reject 
also materialism. They hold some form of spiritualism or 
idealism; most prof essional philosophers do likewise. Besides, 
there are already enough societies of the type I have de- 
scribed as reformed churches to make the above opinion 
obviously untenable. 

A second impediment to the increase of reformed churches 
is their lack of worldly prestige. They are not, like the old 
churches, hallowed by ancient traditions, and supported by 
the powerful and the wealthy who find that privileged posi- 
tion is strengthened by their teaching, 

These obstacles constitute a handicap heavy enough, it 
would seem, to explain the slowness of the growth of the 
new societies. Yet there is still another reason probably more 
potent than all the others put together: The casual observer 
has not yet been made aware of their importance. In order 
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to overcome the popular prejudices against them, in order to 
acquire prestige, they must compellingly demonstrate their 
value. Organizations performing moderately well the several 
functions outlined in this book would speedily overcome 
these handicaps. The unchurched disbelievers, seeing their 
good works, would flock to them; the influential worldly- 
wise, who would not associate with societies lacking in pres- 
tige, would hasten to knock at their doors. 

Measures of another nature would also help to overcome 
the lack of popular success of the churches that have given 
up the worship of a personal God. Why should not the left- 
wing Unitarians, the Ethical Culture Societies, the radical 
Hicksite Quakers and other religious humanists present a 
united front in order to accomplish together what is beyond 
the power of any of them to do singly? Are the churches 
of the future going to display the intolerance and the petty 
jealousies of the numberless divisions of Protestantism? There 
is between the bodies I have mentioned no difference im- 
portant enough, either in theory or in practice, to keep them 
apart; they have the same general purpose and the same 
fundamental beliefs. The greatness of their opportunity 
should draw them together. They need not give up their 
individuality; let them form a federation, each remaining 
a unit in the larger whole. Diversity in unity need not be 
a drawback; it may instead multiply initiative and activity. 

The Conference on Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, 
instigated by the Humanist Association, may pave the way 
for such a federation. "It is an effort," says the Humanist 
Association, "to align liberals on a broad front including pro- 
gressive educators, scientists and philosophers along with 
Unitarians, Humanists, Ethical Society leaders, and inde- 
pendent thinkers/* Going beyond that, the Humanist Asso- 
ciation elected in 1944 the leader of the St. Louis Ethical 
Society, J. Hutton Hynd, as its second vice-president. 1 

1 He was elected president of the American Humanist Association in 1947. 
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The new churches should effect a central organization, 
not only to compel the attention and the respect that usually 
go to size and number, but to attain other definite and im- 
portant ends: the consideration of their functions and of the 
most effective ways of performing them; the organization of 
their several "ministries"; the preparation of collections of 
reading material, including responsive readings and medi- 
tations for their regular meetings and of services for occa- 
sions of great personal and social significance (birth, mar- 
riage, death, anniversaries of great men, celebration of 
national events 2 ); the recruiting of a body of leaders; the 
creation of a fund to assist them during a period of prepara- 
tion and to support societies in process of formation. 

The new organizations should also undertake together a 
systematic propaganda. Much can be accomplished by ap- 
propriate advertising. Vigorous and sustained effort will be 
required to root out the false ideas that many people have 
absorbed about the alleged action of supernatural divinities, 
and about the teaching of Jesus regarding himself, and to 
acquaint them with the facts regarding the efficacy of the 
natural spiritual forces at the service of man. The Ethical 
Societies of New York and St. Louis have begun to use the 
radio for broadcasting addresses. A particular effort should 
be made to reach theological and college students. 

For the purpose of spreading the knowledge of their prin- 
ciples and their work, they may find it advisable to fuse their 
separate journals and to issue in common a larger, better 
and more firmly established magazine. That would not pre- 
vent each of them from publishing a weekly or monthly 
leaflet for the members of their respective societies. 

The new churches should have toward money the same 
attitude as toward advertising: they should go after it with 
a determination born of the knowledge that they want it 
for the best of causes, and that without it their good inten- 

2 See below the suggested material for use in humanist churches. 
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tions and labor are in large measure doomed. Dr. Stanton 
Coit relates the following incident in support of a plea for 
money: 

When a few years ago I advertised for a successor to myself 
at the Ethical Church (London) more than a hundred men of 
the right sort (twenty of them Christian preachers, one the son 
of an Archbishop) applied for the post. But I had only 400 
pounds a year at my command. Had a capital sum producing 
revenue of 40,000 pounds a year been given me, I could have 
sent out a hundred men to establish rationalist (religious) cen- 
ters in a hundred towns of England. 

STATEMENTS OF BELIEF 

As reprinted below, the statements of purpose and belief 
of a humanist group, of the Ethical Culture Societies and of 
the liberal branch of the Friends indicate a substantial agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, these movements have so far remained 
apart. 

A Humanist Manifesto 

In its issue of May- June, 1933, The New Humanist, under 
the editorship of a Unitarian minister, printed the following 
Manifesto over the signatures of thirty-four philosophers, 
theologians, ministers, educators and others. It is offered as 
representing a developing point of view, not a new creed. 

The Manifesto is a product of many minds. It was designed to 
represent a developing point of view, not a new creed. The indi- 
viduals whose signatures appear would, had they been writing 
individual statements, have stated the propositions in differing 
terms. The importance of the document is that more than thirty 
men have come to general agreement on matters of final concern 
and that these men are undoubtedly representative of a large 
number who are forging a new philosophy out of the materials of 
the modern world. It is obvious that many others might have been 
asked to sign the Manifesto had not the lack of time and the short- 
age of clerical assistance limited our ability to communicate with 
them. 
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The time has come for widespread recognition of the radical 
changes in religious beliefs throughout the modem world. The 
time is past for mere revision of traditional attitudes. Science 
and economic change have disrupted the old beliefs. Religions 
the world over are under the necessity of coming to terms with 
new conditions created by a vastly increased knowledge and 
experience. In every field of human activity, the vital movement 
is now in the direction of a candid and explicit humanism. In 
order that religious humanism may be better understood we, the 
undersigned, desire to make certain affirmations which we be- 
lieve the facts of our contemporary life demonstrate. 

Today man's larger understanding of the universe, his scien- 
tific achievements, and his deeper appreciation of brotherhood, 
have created a situation which requires a new statement of the 
means and purposes of religion. Such a vital, fearless, and Jrank^ 
religion capable of furnishing adequate social goals and personal 
satisfactions may appear to many people as a complete break 
with the past. While this age does owe a vast debt to the tradi- 
tional religions, it is none the less obvious that any religion that 
can hope to be a synthesizing and dynamic force for today must 
be shaped for the needs of this age. To establish such a religion 
is a major necessity of the present. It is a responsibility which 
rests upon this generation. We therefore affirm the following: 

First: Religious humanists regard the universe as self -existing 
and not created. 

Second: Humanism believes that man is a part of nature and 
that he has emerged as the result of a continuous process. 

Third: Holding an organic view of life, humanists find that 
the traditional dualism of mind and body must be rejected. 

Fourth: Humanism recognizes that man's religious culture and 
civilization, as clearly depicted by anthropology and history, are 
the product of a gradual development due to his interaction with 
his natural environment and with his social heritage. The indi- 
vidual born into a particular culture is largely molded by that 
culture. 

Fifth: Humanism asserts that the nature of the universe de- 
picted by modern science makes unacceptable any supernatural 
or cosmic guarantees of human values. Obviously humanism does 
not deny the possibility of realities as yet undiscovered, but it 
does insist that the way to determine the existence and value of 
any and all realities is by means of intelligent inquiry and by 
the assessment of their relation to human needs. Religion must 
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formulate its hopes and plans in the light of the scientific spirit 
and method. 

Sixth: We are convinced that the time has passed for theism, 
deism, modernism, and the several varieties of "new thought." 

Seventh: Religion consists of those actions, purposes, and ex- 
periences which are humanly significant. Nothing human is alien 
to the religious. It includes labor, art, science, philosophy, love, 
friendship, recreation all that is in its degree expressive of in- 
telligently satisfying human living. The distinction between the 
sacred and the secular can no longer be maintained. 

Eighth: Religious humanism considers the complete realiza- 
tion of human personality to be the end of man's life and seeks 
its development and fulfillment in the here and now. This is the 
explanation of the humanist's social passion. 

Ninth: In place of the old attitudes involved in worship and 
prayer the humanist finds his religious emotions expressed in a 
heightened sense of personal life and in a cooperative effort to 
promote social well-being. 

Tenth: It follows that there will be no uniquely religious 
emotions and attitudes of the kind hitherto associated with be- 
lief in the supernatural. 

Eleventh: Man will learn to face the crises of life in terms of 
his knowledge of their naturalness and probability. Reasonable 
and manly attitudes will be fostered by education and supported 
by custom. We assume that humanism will take the path of 
social and mental hygiene and discourage sentimental and un- 
real hopes and wishful thinking. 

Twelfth: Believing that religion must work increasingly for 
joy in living, religious humanists aim to foster the creative in 
man and to encourage achievements that add to the satisfac- 
tion of life. 

Thirteenth: Religious humanism maintains that all associations 
and institutions exist for the fulfillment of human life. The intelli- 
gent evaluation, transformation, control, and direction of such 
associations and institutions with a view to the enhancement of 
human life is the purpose and program of humanism. Certainly 
religious institutions, their ritualistic forms, ecclesiastical methods, 
and communal activities must be reconstituted as rapidly as ex- 
perience allows, in order to function effectively in the modern 
world. 

Fourteenth: The humanists are firmly convinced that the exist- 
ing acquisitive and profit-motivated society has shown itself to 
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be inadequate and that a radical change in methods, controls, 
and motives must be instituted. A socialized and cooperative 
economic order must be established to the end that the equi- 
table distribution of the means of life be possible. The goal 
of humanism is a free and universal society in which people 
voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for the common good. 
Humanists demand a shared life in a shared world. 

Fifteenth and last: We assert that humanism will (a) affirm 
life rather than deny it; (b) seek to elicit the possibilities of 
life, not flee from it; and (c) endeavor to establish the conditions 
of a satisfactory life for all, not merely for the few. By this posi- 
tive morale and intention humanism will be guided, and from this 
perspective and alignment the techniques and efforts of human- 
ism will flow. 

Beliefs of the Ethical Culture Societies 
The following is the Declaration of Purpose and Convic- 
tion by the Ethical Culture Societies at the time of the 
fortieth anniversary of the movement in 1916: 

We, the group of Leaders of the Ethical Culture Societies 
gathered here on this solemn occasion, have thought it fitting to 
set forth the essential motives that inspire our efforts and the 
bond of conviction by which we are united. 

We hold that this imperfect being, man, must ever seek his 
perfection: that there is astir in him an upward-tending power, 
hidden now in part, but destined through his constant endeavor 
to be more and more revealed. 

We hold that we who live today are the heirs of the world's 
teachers, seers, and sages, and there is not one revelation of 
truth in ages past, but that there is a continuous revelation 
without end. 

We hold that the human race is but at the beginning of its 
spiritual career, at its dawn and not at its noontide: that the bet- 
ter world we look for will come not merely through better social 
conditions, nor yet alone through the general application of such 
ideas of truth and justice as we already know, but only with the 
aid of truer ideals of truth and juster ideals of justice which shall 
appear as the years unfold. 

We hold that the end for which man exists on earth is the 
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transfiguration, as far as the finite nature can permit, of his baser 
self into a spiritual self, and of selfish human society into a 
spiritual fellowship. 

The purpose of these Societies is described further in The 
Standard, their monthly journal: 

The Societies constituting the American Ethical Union have 
been established in order to conduct education in ethics, with 
the object of deepening the moral life and improving human 
relationships. They recognize in the complex ethical problems 
of the family, the school, industry, business, the professions, and 
government, an urgent call for more light, harder thinking, and 
further personal and group action calculated to increase moral 
experience and insight. If there is to be developed a new and 
better social order, what are the principles it should exemplify? 
If marriage, parenthood, the vocations, citizenship, are to re- 
ceive finer consecration, if the individual is to orient his life 
so as continually to gain a nobler vision and a more impelling 
inspiration, to what definite purposes and ends shall we turn? 
Our Societies seek through ethical education, in day schools, 
Sunday schools, public platforms and study groups, and through 
fellowship in well-doing, to gain ever-increasing moral enlight- 
enment. 

I add three disconnected paragraphs taken from a leaflet 
by Felix Adler, founder of the Societies: 

The purpose of the Ethical Movement is to inspire its mem- 
bers with a certain ideal, namely, that of the ethical perfection 
of human society as the supreme aim of man on earth an aim 
to which all others should be subordinate and subservient. . . . 

We do not therefore disown or disparage the far out-reachings 
of religion, or the philosophical reflections of profound thinkers. 
On the contrary, we consider them to be invincible manifesta- 
tions of the higher nature of man, but we hold that their value, 
in the last analysis, is tested by the degree to which they illumi- 
nate the ethical ideal and actually affect the conduct of men. . . . 

Finally, the Ethical Movement affirms that to contribute to the 
perfection of mankind is the sovereign good, for nations and for 
social groups, no less than for individuals. 
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An Open Letter by Hicksite Friends 
The Advancement Committee of the Friends' General 
Conference sent out a few years ago the following letter 
addressed "To the Scientifically Minded." It represents the 
attitude of the Hicksite or liberal branch of the Quakers. 

For a large number of people of Christendom, especially for 
those trained in scientific thinking, the great organized Chris- 
tian churches are failing to supply the needed religious element. 
The trend of our time is scientific. It is impossible for a religion 
which ignores or opposes this tendency to serve the purposes of 
all who receive modern education. 

Most of the churches through their official bodies insist upon 
the Apostles or the Nicene Creed, the inerrancy of the Bible, 
the virgin birth of Jesus, and the verity of the miracle stories 
of the old and new Testament, as essentials of belief. This let- 
ter is not addressed to those who are satisfied with such a creed; 
it is rather for any who have not found religious satisfaction. 

This letter calls your attention to the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers. This society makes no claim 
to be a church in the sense of assuming authority to settle ques- 
tions of doctrine or of historic fact. We are a society of friends 
whose members owe each other friendliness, and claim no 
authority one over another. We have no formal creed, and 
such unity as we haveand we have a great deal is due to the 
fact that reasonable minds working on the same materials are 
likely to arrive at similar conclusions. However, we demand no 
unity of opinion and we find both interest and stimulus in our 
many differences. 

Most Friends agree that the Sermon on the Mount presents the 
highest ideal for a way of life; this we accept not only on author- 
ity from without but mainly as conviction from within. We thus 
unite on a common purpose; a human society organized on a 
basis of good will and friendliness. There are differences among 
us as to details and*methbds, but not as to this desired end. Our 
objective determines for us the meaning of KIGHT and WRONG. 
RIGHT is that which serves the common purpose, WRONG is that 
which hinders or thwarts it. It is the standard by which we 
undertake to test the organization of society, international poli- 
cies, and indeed all human conduct and institutions. Our oppo- 
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sition to war is based on the conviction that war hinders the 
development of the world family; yet we do not exclude from 
membership those who do not have that conviction. Many of us 
feel that our industrial system is in need of changes, but we have 
not arrived at unity as to what should be done about it. 

We have deferred until this point the use of the word GOD 
a word of diverse and uncertain meaning. To us GOD means a 
unifying influence which makes men long for a~brotherly world; 
which tends to bind men together in unity. Our religion is built 
oh^such experience as the chief imperative of life. We have never 
been very particular about names; we have called this element 
of life the Seed, the Inner Light, the In-speaking Voice, the Christ 
Within, the Word. We are willing to have still other names. . . . 
The Religious Society of Friends is a group of people of good 
will, working together for mutual support in making the God- 
element of life the commanding element. We never altogether 
succeed in doing this, but the effort is an essential part of our 
religion. It is only by squarely facing what is that man may hope 
to accomplish what may^lbe: wherefore religion as we under- 
standTTFlias nothing to fear from science. Indeed we welcome 
every extension of mental horizon, every new discovery as to the 
nature of the world we live in. ... 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

Suggested services for the "reformed"' churches are re- 
printed below. They are followed by a list of books in which 
further suggestions for songs and readings may be found. 

A "Christening" Service 

The "Christening" service used in humanist churches is 
wholly devoid of theological implications; its purpose is en- 
tirely natural and human. It avails itself of the spontaneous 
interest in infancy and childhood to strengthen the sense of 
social responsibility of one generation for the next. The 
service is a recognition of the importance of childhood as 
containing the promise of the future of the race. It seeks 
to give expression to the values inherent in a very precious 
human relation. 
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The following is an example of such services: 

Jesus said, "Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." And he took 
them up in his arms, put his hands upon them and blessed them. 

Bless this little heart, this white soul that has won the kiss of 
heaven for our earth. He loves the light of the sun, he loves 
the sight of his mother's face. He has not learned to despise the 
dust and hanker after gold. Clasp him to your heart and bless 
him. He has come into this land of a hundred crossroads. I know 
not how he chose you from the crowd, came to your door, and 
grasped your hand to ask his way. He will follow you, laughing 
and talking, and not a doubt in his heart. Keep his trust, lead 
him straight and bless him. Lay your hand on his head, and pray 
that though the waves underneath grow threatening yet the 
breath from above may come and fill his sails and waft him to 
a haven of peace. Forget him not in your hurry, let him come to 
your heart and bless him. 

Do you, the father and mother of this little one, now publicly 
avow what you have already resolved in your hearts, that you 
will care not only for his bodily health and outward prosperity, 
but do your best to bring him up to be high-minded and brave, 
shielding him from the stain of evil, instilling into his spirit the 
principles of love and virtue, teaching him to choose as the chief 
end of living the making of the world fairer, nobler, happier for 
his having lived? 

Answer. We do. 

How have you named this child? 

Answer, (Child's name.) 

This water with which I touch your forehead is a symbol of 
that purity of motive which we desire shall be established in 
your heart. This rose bud is a symbol of that promise which, 
with due care on our part, shall unfold in beauty in your life. 
In the name of all that is highest and holiest in our common 
humanity I dedicate you to their service. Now may the blessings 
of wisdom and love be with you, father and mother and child, 
to guide and guard you through all your journey's length. Amen. 

A Marriage Ceremony 

The following marriage ceremony is by Percival Chubb, 
a leader of the Ethical Culture Societies: 
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We are gathered here to unite in the bonds of matrimony two 
persons who, in mutual love and trust, have resolved to unite 
their lives that they may the better accomplish our great human 
task of complete and noble living. 

The occasion here is private, but the vows to be exchanged 
here are public. Invisibly yet symbolically present here, as a party 
to these marriage pledges, is the community in whose name they 
are to be made, and for which this union is an event of social 
and civic importance. 

By common usage we speak of the "solemnization" of marriage; 
and properly so, since marriage is universally regarded as one of 
the crucial events of human life, taking its place with those other 
twoman's coming hither and his going home. 

The joy we now feel is a solemn joy because the act of mar- 
riage is fraught with such weighty consequences, social and per- 
sonal. By marriage you two reach a new social status and rise 
to a new plane of social dignity. You are to become homemakers; 
and upon the welfare of the home the welfare of the community 
depends. Moreover, the man and wife of today are potentially 
and normally the father and mother of the days to be; and with 
the founding of the family, there come the most difficult tasks 
and exacting disciplines which fall to our human lot. 

True love breeds unlimited courage and confidence. It should 
be so. Such courage and confidence we know are yours. Yet it 
were folly not to carry into your new way of life some awed 
sense of the delicacy of your enterprises or not to realize what 
a fund of affection, what a capacity for self-effacement, what 
thoughtful considerateness, what a capacity for patience and 
forbearance are needed. 

Well may a latter-day moralist, with these things in mind, 
express surprise that young people should ever embark lightly 
upon so difficult an adventure. "What, have you found the man- 
agement of one life so easy that you would lightly share the 
responsibilities of a second?" 

But the true lover finds instant answer to all such sobering 
reflections. He will say, in the beautiful words of an older and 
wiser moralist: "Love makes all things easy, makes light all that 
is burdensome, and bears with an even mind all that is uneven, 
where he that loves not would faint and lie down." 

And of a truth this is so because the secret of love and mar- 
riage is that of religion itself; it is the emergence of the larger 
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self; it is the finding of one's life by losing it. This is an ancient 
theme. Let us refresh our spirits by recalling one of the most 
beautiful parables which enshrine it. This Oriental legend tells 
how, of two who had loved and plighted troth, one died and 
went to Paradise; and he who was left rested not until he sought 
her there. He knocked at the door, and heard the voice of his 
beloved ask, "Who is there?" And he answered, "It is I, thy lover." 
And she spoke not, and the door remained closed. Perplexed, he 
knocked a second time; and again the same question was asked: 
and again did he, thinking she had misunderstood, answer again, 
but more loudly, "It is I, thy lover: let me in." But the door was 
not opened, and he went away sorrowfully. And as he medi- 
tated, a new light broke upon him; and he hastened back and 
for the third time he knocked and the question was asked, "Who 
is there?" And he answered, "It is thyself." And lo! the door was 
opened, and he was united with his beloved. 

Such is the mystery of a true and deep affection; one ceases 
not to be one's self, and yet becomes another. Such is the privi- 
lege of husband and wife to be each himself, herself and yet 
another; to face the world strong with the strength of two, wise 
with the wisdom of two and brave with the courage of two. 
And the high and fine art of married life is in this mutual en- 
richment, mental and spiritual, this give and take between two 
personalities; this mingling of two endowments which depletes 
neither, but enables each, the more he or she gives, to receive 
only the more. 

It is with such thoughts and such an ideal of the marriage 
relationship in our minds that we are here to share your joy 
and hope, and to speed you along the path which henceforth 
you are to tread together. May it be the path of blessedness, 
bright with the fragrant flowers of prosperity and spiritual con- 
quest; a path of deepening and widening love, of beneficent 
service and of helpful influence. 

And now we may proceed to that simple rite which is the 
outward symbol of the union of your hearts and minds in the 
perfectness of true accord. 

( The ring ceremony follows here. ) 
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A Funeral Address 

The following funeral address consists chiefly of stand- 
ardized material, taken from publications of the Ethical 
Culture Societies: 

Friends: We are assembled today to say a kind and solemn 

farewell to the body of , to do homage to his memory, 

and to deepen in ourselves those imperishable things of the spirit 
which the living share with the dead and which in the presence 
of death itself become most truly alive in us. 

Death brings us into closer communion with each other. We 
are not singled out for a special judgment when we give up our 
dead; we but enter into a common sorrow that visits the proudest 
and the humblest, that has entered into unnumbered hearts be- 
fore ours, and will enter into innumerable ones after us; a sorrow 
that tends to make the world one by dissolving all other feelings 
into sympathy and love. 

But death does more than this. Ofttimes men will not heed 
the voice of the preacher or adviser, but none dares turn a deaf 
ear when death speaks with an awful gentleness that will not 
be denied. The rich and the poor listen, the honest and the de- 
ceitful, the old and the young. In the midst of our toil, our cares, 
our pleasures, our folly, we all stop when we hear the whisper 
of death. And when death speaks to us, what does it say? It does 
not speak of itself. It does not say: Fear me. It does not say: 
Wonder at me. It does not say: Understand me. It bids us think 
rather of life, of the privileges of life, of how great a thing life 
can be made. In the presence of death we are awakened to think 
of the meaning of life. And when we thus reflect, we see that 
there are things that are mightier than death. Honor is mightier 
than death, for men and women have died to escape dishonor. 
Justice is mightier than death, for men and women have chosen 
death rather than countenance or do injustice. Love is mightier 
than death, for men and women have ofttimes died for those 
they loved. 

Here, then, in the presence of death, our eyes may behold the 
true value of things. 

Our friend , of whom we are taking a sad leave, 

was a man to whom the forms of religion counted for little com- 
pared with the acceptance of honor, justice, love, as things that 
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matter. He sought unaffectedly to be kind in his relations with 
his fellows, to be affectionate to those with whom he belonged 
and to do the duties of life as they came to be done. 

He would not have it that in this sacred hour of recollection 
we should forget his faults. For to remember the faults of those 
we love, when we must bid them goodbye, is to remember also 
our own, to remember our common humanity, and to pledge 
ourselves to a greater strictness in self-rule, a greater readiness 
to help one another. Surely he would have us remember even 
in this sharp way that he was one of us. But he would, I doubt 
not, have us in this hour of reflection think less on either his 
shortcomings or his virtues than on that vision of what life ought 
to be which should ever spur us on to do our own stumbling best 
while we yet live. 

And yet we would not but dwell in memory on his own best 
personality. It is infinitely sad when a man lays down the burden 
of his life so early. And yet there is a strange and wonderful 
good even in this, which with the lapse of days will reveal itself. 
For it means that his friends* last memories will be of a man 
fit, active, full of life. When the very young die we remember 
them mainly as a promise, When the very old die, it sometimes 
happens that the picture of their best days has already passed 
from our minds and we think of them as tired and spent. But 
when a man dies in the full tide of years something of his 
mature strength passes over to ushe remains an active presence 
in our lives. More easily do we acknowledge, more anxious are 
we to accept, the burden that the loss of our loved ones lays on 
us the burden of trying by a new strenuousness in ourselves to 
carry on the life that they have relinquished, to preserve all that 
was best in them in our own thoughts and work, and to round 
out their existence to an ampler orbit in our own. 

For such is the great mystic fact about death that the dead 
do live on in us; not merely in that we remember them, but in 
that our comradeship with them in life helped to mold us to 
what we are, and will still do so, for the spirit that lives in re- 
membrance, purified of disturbing and counteracting elements, 
often influences us more in the curbing of our own faults, and 
the strengthening of ourselves to do our duty in the world, than 
did the actual presence that has passed away. 

And in this spirit of fellowship with past and future let us 
go forth that the spot where he shall lie may be hallowed by 
our regard. 
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But before we go, let us speak a word of aspiration. Let us 
commit ourselves with a new consecration to living in the spirit 
of human love and service. For it is only thus that true peace 
can be won. We would that out of this our sorrow may come a 
deeper sense of the worth of that love which prompts to self- 
forgetfulness, and finds solace in doing justice and in being ever 
more kind in our relations one with another, ffevery duty we may 
not have done to our friend, every gracious word we may not 
have said to him, every kindness we may have failed to show, 
the living yet call for from us, and he would have us pay the 
debt thus.! We pray that in committing ourselves to a new care 
for all who depend on us for comradeship or help or guidance, 
or the doing of justice, we may find escape from the deeper 
bitterness of grief, so that only that chastening may remain 
which humbles us and serves to make us better know that life 
is one. We know that in our prayer, if we be but earnest, is a 
source of strength. And so, in the sorrow of our souls, regretting 
our follies and our faults, and seeking here and now a new be- 
ginning of life, we utter our heartfelt aspiration for greater power 
to be and to do that which we should, and to be and to do gladly. 

Forasmuch as in the unsearchable order of things, the earthly 
life of our dear brother is now ended, we therefore commit his 
body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
the sure and certain knowledge that whatever else may die, his 
nobler self, if we will, shall exert influence for good, in the suc- 
cession of better lives, "till human time shall close its eyelids, 
and the human sky be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
unread forever." 

Songs and Readings 

Hymns of the Spirit (The Beacon Press, Boston, 1937), 
This book was compiled by a joint commission o Unitarians 
and Universalists. It was acclaimed in The New Humanist 
as "an exciting event to Humanists because for the first time 
in the history of religion, under established ecclesiastical 
auspices, a book containing both hymns and service material 
in considerable quantity of a frankly humanistic character, 
has been published/' 

Songs and Readings, compiled at the first Unitarian 
Church, Salt Lake City, by Jacob Trapp (1937). This book 
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is described as "more than a mere start in the compilation 
of humanistic devotional and service material. It is a mile- 
stone." 

Psalm of the Spirit of Man, edited by Robert Weston, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Man Answers Death, by Corliss Lamont, an anthology of 
humanistic verse. 

Other collections of material of the same character have 
been prepared in several Unitarian churches. Information 
about them may be obtained from the editor of The 
Humanist. 

Similar collections have been prepared for the Ethical Cul- 
ture Societies. The most notable one is Social Worship for 
Use in Families, Schools and Churches (1913), two large 
volumes by Dr. Stanton Coit, founder of the London Ethical 
Church. Volume I contains readings divided into Sentences, 
introductory and dismissory; Meditations; and Lessons taken 
from English and other literatures. The Lessons fall under 
several heads, among them "National Character and Re- 
sponsibility," "Fellowship and the Moral Life/' "Democratic 
Religion and the Advancement of Science," "Religious Mysti- 
cism," "Intellectual Honesty and Moral Faith," "Holy Living 
and Holy Dying." Volume II contains words and music of 
canticles, hymns, responses and anthems, and an extensive 
bibliography of other appropriate musical items. 
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